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!  ;       j    JQHNSOK    AT    VARIANCE    WITH 

1,-',v.;V.  XT-.      himseW1.    jtf- 

,:;We  have  hitherto  refrained,  aud  we  intend  to  re- 
frain, from  noticing   the  extraordinary  letter  of  the 
Hon.  ReVerdy  Johnson,   assaulting    the   principles 
and  ••policy  of  the   present  administration  in  regard 
to  Kansas',  and  defending  the  course  of  Senator  Doug- 
las     A  correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  a  copy 
of  a  published  letter  from  this  gentleman,  dated  at 
Washington  on  the  6th  of  March  last,  aud  addressed 
to  Messrs.  B.   H.   Richardson,  B.C.  Postman   and 
1   J  Graves,  the   committee  of  invitation  to  a  demo- 
cratic meeting  held  at  Baltimore  ;  and  advised  us  to 
publish  this  letter   in  parallel  columns  with  the  late 
epistle  of  Mr.  Johnson  addressed  to  Judge  Douglas. 
With   due   deference,   we   think  the  subject  is  not 
worthy  of  the  space  it  would  occupy.     But  we  shall 
■nve  a  sample  of  that  gentleman's  letter  of  the  Oth 
of  March,  by  publishing    its  three  introductory  sen- 
tences, from  which   the   reader   may  infer  the  char- 
acter of   the   whole  ;   aud  we  append  to  these  a  few 
sentences  from  his  late  letter  to  Illinois.  His  letter  to 
the  Baltimore  committee,  of  the  6th  of  March,  opens 

in  the  following  sti  aiu  : 

Washington,  March  0,  18oS. 
Messrs.   B.  H.   Richardson,  B.   C.   Presstman,  and  J.  J. 
Graves,  Committee  of  Invitation  : 
Glktlemks:  My  engagements'  in  tins  city  will  depvrv e 
^^ratification  ot   attending  the   meeting  on  the 
S  in     mt  t    wltJ  You  have  been  so  good  a,  to  invi  e 
J      I  should  like  much  to  witness  the  hearty  sood-w  nl 
1  which  our  patriotic  cilUcn,  rf lajpm.  *«*£<{* 
President  in  recommending  the  admmum  oj  Aa.ims   um>  the 
ir,ium    with  her  Lecompton- constitution. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  disturbing  subject,  should 
be  put  at  Test,  and  in  its  present  condition  J  see  no  safer  or 
wore  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  it. 

In  his  late  letter  to  Senator  Douglas,  however,  Mr. 
Johnson  expresses  himself  thus,  speaking  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  on  the  Kansas  question  : 

«  That  the  President  acted  conscientiously,  and,  as  he 
believed  for  the  best,  I  have  no  doubt -but  very  many 
of  us  truest  and  fastest  friends  entertained  a  diUcren 
opinion.  These  thought  that  the  proper  course  wa*  to 
■aba  it  the  matter  to  Congress,  without  esecul  vc  c u- 
dorseinent  or  disapprobation,  to  be  disposed  ot  as  that 
body  might  deem  best.  I  confess  that  tins  was  my  own 
opinion." 

Iu  one  letter  he  thinks  all  patriotic  citizens  will 
approve  of  the  action  of  the  President  in  recommend- 
ing admission  under  the  Lecou.pton  constitution.  In 
another  he  asserts  that  he  himself,  and  many  of  the 
President's  truest  and  fastest  friends,  thought  he 
jugbt  to  have  made  no  recommendation  at  all. 


cj^Jbe^ 


be  Jlaili)  pantagraj 


I.OCJAI.    MATTERS. 


IV.   K.   Mi  <  KACKK.V. 


MONDAY  .iioiim.m; 


Chess. — A  meeting  of  chess  players  will  be  held 
tki  evening,  at  Justice  Swan's  office  on  Main  street, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  cAen  rfai.  The  hour 
i .  7\  p.  »i.     All  who  desire  to  join  are  invited  to 

attend. 

<**- 

1'm.iri:  Coubt — Saturday,  July  17th. — Paul  Wad- 
i.ini.  ion  was  lined  two  dollars  for  drunkenness. 

Mn  KJ  v  Bovlan,  for  a  similar  offence,  was  fined 
three  dollars. 

Robert  Lknijer  was  I  lied  for  selling  liquor  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  license  ordinance.  The 
jury  could  not  agree. 

■>**■ 

I'ci.i.r.N'rf  Brass   Rmkbv— A  dispatch  received 
this  office  at  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  night,  under 
date  of  "  Springfield,  July  17th,  nine  o'clock  p.  m.," 
says: 

"Lnrcour  is  speaking  to  a  crowded  State  House. 
Much  noise  and  confusion.  There  are  seven  brass 
bands  here,  and  it  is  given  up  that  Pullen's  Band 
takes  the  rag." 

We  knew  it  would  be  so, — and  if  it  wasn't  for 
making  Pullen's  Band  proud  we  would  tell  them 
what  was  said  of  their  playing  at  Lincoln. 


Senator  Douglas'  Departure  from  Bloojiing- 
ton. — Judge  Douglas  left  Bloomington  for  Spring- 
field on  Saturday  morning,  in  a  special  train.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  Bloomington  Guards  and 
Pollen's  Brass  Band ;  also  by  a  respectable  delega- 
tion of  his  political  friends.  The  train  (which  con- 
sisted of  five  regular  passenger  cars,  one  baggage 
car,  one  open  car  for  the  Band  and  another  for  the 
cannon,!  left  the  depot  at  a  few  minutes  past  nine 
o'clock.  There  was  not  a  very  large  crowd  at  tlie 
depot  when  the  train  left,  and  only  a  small  degree 
of  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  those  who  were 
there. 

A  few  passengers  were  taken  on  board  at  McLean, 
and  when  the  conductor  said,  "  All  aboard!"  the 
train  renewed  its  journey  southward. 

The  "reception"  of  Judge  Douqlas  at  Atlanta 
must  have  been  rather  mortifying  to  his  feelings. — 
There  was  a  "balk"  when  he  arrived — the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  apparently  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  themselves  or  the  Judge — and  the  most  stu- 
pid observer  in  tbe  crowd  saw  that  a  screw  was  loose 
somewhere.  The  committe  finally  "fixed  things" 
to  their  liking,  and  one  of  their  number  introduced 
the  Judge  to  a  very  respectable  crowd  of  persons. — 
The  Judge  said  he  had  not  time,  and  was  not  well 
enough,  to  make  a  long  speech — at  which  remark 
some  of  his  political  friends  were  surprised,  for  they 
had  been  told  that  he  would  make  a  speech  of  an 
hour's  length.  The  Judge  said  he  was  glad  to  meet 
so  large  a  number  of  the  residents  of  Logan  county  ; 
and  after  referring  in  very  brief  terms  to  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  him  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  regard 
to  the  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty,  he  took 
leave  of  his  audience.  Ho  was  faintly  applauded. 
'  When  the  Judge  retired  from  the  stand,  vociferous 
calls  were  made  for  "Lincoln!"  "Lincoln!!" 
"  Lincoln  !  ! ! "  Mr.  L.  appeared  before  the  audi- 
ence, and  remarked  that  feelings  of  delicacy  prompt- 
ed him  to  refrain  from  addressing  them.  He  said  he 
appreciated  the  kindness  which  induced  his  friends  to 
call  him  out,  but  he  hoped  they  would  not  insist  up- 
on a  speech  from  him  on  that  occasion.  As  Mr.  L.  made 
a  move  to  leave  the  stand,  one  of  the  crowd  called, 
in  a  loud  voice,  for  "  three  times  three  for  the  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  !  " — and  nine  such  cheers  as  fol- 
lowed have  not  been  heard  by  us  since  the  hard  cider 


campaign  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty.  Mr.  lam- 
colh  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected  by  the  enthoei- 
•  i  in  which  wa=  etjnecd  i:„  hiui  by  the  people  ol 
Atlanta. 

Rather  a  funny  occurrence  took  place  just  as  the 
train  was  leaving  Atlanta.  The  firing,  of  course, 
was  in  honor  of  Judge  Douglas — and  when  the 
whistle  sounded,  an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  the 
cannon.  A  flash  in  the  pan,  however,  was  the  only 
report  that  was  made.  "That  flash  was  for  Doug- 
las," said  a  by-stander  :  "  prime  it  again,  and  think 
it's  for  Lincoln,  and  it  will  go  sure  !  "  The  cannon 
was  immediately  pricked  and  primed,  and  a  loud  re. 
port  followed  as  soon  as  the  fuse  was  applied  to  the 
vent. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  persons  at  the  depot 
in  Lincoln  when  the  train  arrived.  The  crowd  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  thousand. 
We  think  twenty-five  hundred  would  have  been  a 
fair  estimate — and  perhaps  one  half  of  that  number 
were  called  out  by  Dan  Rice's  Great  Show,  which 
made  its  appearance  in  Lincoln  just  before  the  train 
arrived. 

Judge  Douglas  spoke  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  in  Lincoln.  His  audience  did  not  surprise 
us,  and  we  presume  they  did  not  surprise  him,  by 
their  numbers  or  enthusiasm.  Thcj  wPT&mor/srately 
enthusiastic,  and  that  is  all  that  can  truthfully  be 
said  of  them. 

The  train  arrived  at  Williamsville  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  train  which  had  the  Alton  and  Spring- 
field delegations  on  board;  and  we,  as  well  as  the 
rest  who  left  Bloomington  in  a  Scotch  mist,  had  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  quality  of  the  rain  which 
the  Williamsville  folks  "get  up"  on  occasions  of  great 
public  interest.  But  our  train  was  water  proof,  and 
those  who  were  in  it  had  no  fear  that  the  deluge 
ould  disturb  them. 

The  up-train  arrived  previous  to  the  closing  of 
the  windows  of  heaven,  and  nothing  was  done  in  the 
way  of  changing  passengers  until  the  rain  "  held 
up."  The  storm  finally  slackened,  and  the  down- 
train  backed  up  and  hitched  on  to  nine  cars  belong- 
ing to  the  up-train. 

We  did  not  count  the  number  of  cars  which  con- 
tained the  Alton  and  Springfield  delegations,  but  we 
heard  a  gentleman  say  there  were  only  seven  of 
them.  If  we  had  supposed  the  telegraph  operator  at 
Springfield  was  going  to  send  the  exaggerated  dis- 
patch which  appears  in  another  column,  we  would 
have  made  a  sure  count.  A  gentleman  who  was  at 
Williamsville,  and  whose  connection  with  the  railroad 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  learn  exactly  how  many 
cars  left  Springfield,  places  their  number  at  eleven  ; 
and  two  of  those  cars  came  to  Bloomington.  His 
count  is  no  doubt  correct.  The  train,  then,  which 
left  Williamsville  for  Springfield  consisted  of  nine- 
teen cars — fourteen  of  which  were  regular  passenger 
cars,  four  were  open  cars,  (three  for  the  artillery 

and  one  for  the  band)  and  one  was  a  baggage  car. 

They  certainly  were  not   "filled  inside  and  out" 
when  they  left  Williamsville. 

The  train  which  left  Bloomington  was  under  the 
charge  of  R.  T.  Martin,  train  master  at  the  western 
depot.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  tha.t  every 
thing  'pertaining  to  the  train  went  off  like  clock 
work. 

We  came  very  near  forgetting  one  important  inci- 
dent. As  the  down-train  was  passing  a  little  creek, 
a  man  who  was  dressed  in  a  very  picturesqe  costume 
waved  his  right  hand  and  gave  Senator  Douglas  or 
somebody  else  three  cheers.  His  costume  was  exactly 
similar  to  that  worn  by  Adam  and  Eve  previous  to 
the  time  when  "  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and 
made  themselves  aprons."  j 


isMffe 


Reported  for  the  Daily  Pantograph,  i,<j  tfit  TUin'ri*  and  Hits.  Lint 
office,  pnoera  block— m  \r.  u  steels,  ofzbmw. 


*/  Sl'UINGFIELI),  July    17. 

/  [This  dispatch  narrates  in  grandiloquent 
and  exaggerated  style  the  particulars  of  Dung- 
las'  reception  at  Bloomington,  Atlanta,  Lin- 
coln and  Williamsville,  all  of  which  has  been 
told  much  more  truthfully  in  our  columns. 
The  "delegations"  which  met  him  at  Williams- 
ville are  stated  in  the  dispatch  to  have  filled 
fifteencaxB.  It  should  read  nine!  We  give  the 
conclusion  of  the  dispatch.— Editor  l'anta- 
jmph.) 

"  Cars  bearing  cannons  were  attached  to  the 
train,  and  the  journey  from  Williamsville  in 
Springfield  was  in  one  continuous  salute.  All 
tlie  stations  were  Weft  Crowded  „-jtn  persons 
waiting  to  see  Douglas.  At  half  past  -2  o'clock 
the  train  consisting  at  twenty-five  cars,  [read 
nineteen— Ed.]  filled  inside  and  outside,  arrived 
at  Springfield,  where  several  thousands  were 
waiting,  notwithstanding  heavy  rains  had 
fallen.  All  proceeded  to  Edwards'  Grove, 
where  Douglas  spoke  for  two  hours.  Lincoln 
was  present  at  Bloomington,  and  accompani- 
ed Douglas  during  the  journey  to-day.  He 
speaks  in  reply  to  Douglas  to-night." 


Srtuncratic  JMeetlug  Iji  Hamilton  Co  ,  111 

At  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Dem- 
ocracy of  Hamilton  coun^  JUfttois,  held  at  Mc- 
Leansboro,  t&  Moaday,  t£e  Sid'dfty  6f  August, 
1858,  th*  foUowtog-pteamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted :    ;  . 

W n  eukab,  1 1  is  t he  n sag*  of  all  political  parties  in 
the  United  States,  previous'tb"  an  important  eleotlon, 
to  assemble  for  tbepttrpdse  ot  interchanging  opin- 
ions, and  selecting  lroui  ih«  aspirants  for  office  a 
oanaidate  or  candidates,  spun  whom  they  cm  cordi- 
ally unite,  and  who  will  om  ry  out  the  prineiples  to 
which  they  are  attached,  therefore,    :*R 

Resolved,  By  the  Democracy  ot  Hamilton,  itfCon- 
ventiOB  assembled,  that  we  contend  ibr  principles 
and  not  for  men,  and  although  we  each  and  all  of  us 
have  our  preference  tor  some  one  of  the  aspirants  for 
Representative  to  i he  State  Legislature,  yet  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  nse  all  honorable  meant  to  secure  the 
election  ol  the  nominee  ol  thu  Convention. 

Utsalved,  1  hat  we  recognize  the  Democratic  plat- 
form ot  1866,  and  the  principles  contained  in  the  Kan- 
sas Neurassa  bill  as  the  platform  of  our  political  faith, 
aud  We  bail  alias  brother  democrats  who  stand  upon 
that  platform,  and  iu  good  taith  adhere  to  ar.d  vindi- 
cate the  regular  democratic  organisation,  and  caudi. 
dates  ol  both  State  aud  Union. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  course  pur- 
cued  by  Hon.  S  S.  Maushall,  our  representative  to 
Congress,  trom  this  district,  in  regard  to  th«  exoiting 
topics  that  engaged  the  attention  ol  Congress,  and 
the  entire  people  ol  the  United  Slates,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  last  Congruss,  and  reirret  that  he  is  not 
a  candidate  for  re-eleetion,  as  In  would  have  been 
returned  with  an  increased  majority. 

Resolved,  That  in  Hon.  John  A.  Uooan  we  reoojf- 
nize  a  talented,  true,  tried  and  arm  Democrat.  One 
who  is  worthy  to  represent  the  banner  Democratic 
district  of  this  Union,  and  who  would  use  all  his  tal- 
ent and  energy  to  carry  out  the  principles  ol  popular 
sovereignty  and  the  rights  ot  the  people  generally, 
as  maintained  and  vindicated  by  the  great  Democrat- 
ic party  of  the  Uniou. 

Resolvtd,  That  we  are  proud  ot  our  distinguished 
Senator,  Hon.  STIPHBN  A.  Dgu<jlab,  the  American 
statesman  and  orator,  Justly  a  lavorite  in  all  thu 
States,  and  now  more  than  ever  the  pride  and  glory 
ot  his  own,  knowing  that  to  him,  more  than  any 
living  man  that  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  proelaimed  iu  1856,  have  been  maintained 
and  successfully  vindicated  against  all  attempts  to 
violate  them,  trom  whatever  quarter  they  may  have 
been  made;  and  our  Senator  aud  Kepreseutatives  to 
the  next  State  I.egi-laiuis  are  hereby  instructed  aud 
requested  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  his 
re-election  to  the  United  Slates  Senate,  and  to  cast 
their  votes  for  him,  liist,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

Resolved,  That  there  are  but  two  parties  iu  Illinois 
Who  have  the  most  remote  chance  of  success,  the 
Democratic  and  Kepublican;  and  we  invite  all  men 
who  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  ot  negro  tqunhty 
aud  sectionalism  as  advocated  by  the  Kupuhlican  party, 
to  join  with  us  and  put  it  down. 

Resolved,  That  any  separate  organization  ot  the 
Democratic  party  is  only  calculated  to  beuelitthe 
Kepublicau  party,  and  as  such  we  deprecate  any 
such  organization,  under  whatever  pretence  it  may 
be  set  up.  and  ark  all  Democrats  who  may  have  been 
temporarily  led  oil',  and  who  really  desire  thu  success 
ol  their  party,  to  return,  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
old  Democratic  wheel,  aud  we  will  as  ol  yore,  have 
a  K'orlous  Democratic  victory. 

Rtsolted,  That  J.  M  Blades,  A.  II  Sturraan,  James 
Twigg,K  11.  Hannigan,Sam'l  Crouse, Carroll  Smead, 
C.  Crouch,  Jacob  Lasater,  J.  W.  Marshall  and  N.  liar- 
relsou  be  appointed  delegates  lo  attend  the  Congres- 
sional Convention,  to  be  held  at  Benton,  on  the  sec- 
ond Thursday  in  September  next,  and  they  are  hereby 
Instructed  to  oast  their  votes  lor  Hon.  John  A.  Logan 
tor  Representative  to  Congress;  that  any  on*  of  them 
attending  may  cut  the  whole  vole,  to  which  this  coun- 
ty may  be  entitled;  that  they  east  their  vots  as  a  unit, 
and  have  power  to  appoint  proxies. 

Rtsolaia,  That  we  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  this 
KepreseBtatlvu  District  John  McKlvaiu,  Esq.,  as  a 
suitable  person  to  represent  us  In  the  Dbxt  State  Log- 
islature. 

Resolved,  That  the  Benton  Standard,  Mt.  Vernon 
Sentinel,  State  ltoglsler,  White  Count;  Advocate,  aud 
Missouri  Republican,  and  other  Democratic  papers. 
\i»  requested  to  publish  thu  proceedings  of  this  meet 
lug.  S AMU UL  CKOUSE,  1'res't.  " 


Letter  from  Hon.  Severdy  Johnson-- 

The  Warfare  on  Douglas.- 
Lyiulcahurt,  near  Baltimore,  Jaij/20,  '58. 

My  Dear  Judge. — No  one  of  our 
friends  has  witnessed  with 'more  pleasure 
than  I  have,  the  general  approbation  you 
seem  to  be  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  j 
Democracy  of  Illjnpis.  .The  impulse,  to 
say  this  to  you,  is,  under  the  circunistan- 
ces,  so  strong  that  I  hope  to  be  excused 
for  yielding  to  it.  '  That  there  should  oc-  i 
casionally  bediffarenee  of  opinion  amongst 
men  of  generally  concurring  sentiments  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  The,  only 
wonder  there  should  be  is,  that  these  dif- 
ferences are  not  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rences. To  exact  universal  accordance  in 
all  measures  of  political  policy,  however 
contrary  they  may  be  to  past  opinions, 
sanetioned  at  the  time  by  general  appro- 
val, and  to  ostracise  those  who  differ,  and 
especially  on  a  measure  from  its  very  na- 
ture of  temporary  duration  and  influence, 
is  not  only  unmixed  party  tyranny,  but 
the  very  essence  of  folly.  And  yet,  this 
is  the  character  of  the  hostility  which 
some  of  the  Democratic  presses,  are  now 
so  ruthlessly  waging  against  you.  Pro- 
fessing to  be,  to  the  very  heart's  core,  op- 
posed to  Republicanism  as  understood  in 
those  times,  and  to  all  its  adherents,  they 
are  certainly  doing,  whether  knowingly  or 
not,  all  that  they  can  to  elect  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  from  your  State, 
a  leader  of  that  party,  who,  judging  from 
his  reported  speechess,  is  deeply  and  incur- 
ably dyed  in  every  one  of  its  political  and 
fatal  heresies.  A  leader,  whose  success  en 
your  defeat  will  be  hailed  everywhere  by 
his  followers  as  the  death  knell  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  carry  well  caused 
alarm  to  those  who  look  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  true  interests  and  duty 
of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  be  con- 
sidered the  triumph  of  a  deep  settled,  bit- 
ter malignity,  or  blind  unreasoning  preju- 
dice to  the  Southern  States.  The  madness 
of  such  a  course  naturally  excites  special 
wonder  amongst  all  the  friends  of  the 
present  administration,  who  look  to  its 
true  honor  and  success,  uninfluenced  by 
petty  motives  of  personal  spite  to  one  who, 
like  yourself,  has  for  so  many  years  with 
signal  ability  and  unquestioned  good  faith, 
contributed  so  much  to  further  the  gene- 
ral measures  of  policy  which  have  of  late 
years  established,  and  with  truth  for  the 
party  the  title  of  National. 

The  excuse,  such  as  it  is,  (it  is  the  only 
one,)  that  you  did  not  agree  with  the  Pres- 
ident's ultimate  policy  in  the  Kansas  mat- 
ter, is  too  flimsy  to  deceive  an  honest  ob- 
server. That  policy,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  not  the  one  which  the  President 
adopted  in  the  beginning.     He    assumed 


in  his  published  instructions  ot  liov.  W  al- 
ker,  as  a  fact  not  doubted  by  him,  that  the 
Constitution,  which  the  territorial  conven- 
tion would  form,  would  in  good  faith   and 
in  its  entirety  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
He  evidently  did   not   think    it   possible, 
(and  who  did  who  was  not  in  the  secret?) 
that  such  submission  would  be  in  a  form 
that  would  give  the  people  no  opportunity 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  constitution  at 
all,  that  solely  on  a  collateral  matter,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  a  single   clause  in 
the  instrument.     As  a   matter  of  policy, 
as  well  as  of  justice,  that  this  was  a  grave 
error,  no  sane,  unbiassed  mind  can  I  think, 
be  found  to  question.  Put  this  being  done, 
and  being  legal,  the  President  esteemed  it 
best  to  submit  it  approvingly  to  Congress. 
Put  in  doing  so  had  he  the  sanction  of  all 
of  his  best  friends  or  of  the  best  and  old- 
est friends  of  the  party?     No  one  will  an- 
sw^hllinHiitrvely  who  was  at  Washington 
afcthe  'timejuMA  friP  attentive  observer   of 
$)jL  that  wascflh^ftiaaid  and  done. 
i   That  the  President  acted  conscientious- 
ly, and  as  he  believed  for  the  best,  I  have 
no  doubt;  but  very  many  of  his  truest  and 
fastest  friends  entertained  a  different  opin- 
ion. These  thought  that  the  proper  course 
was    to    submit    the    matter  to  Congress, 
without  executive   endorsement  or  dbap- 
robation,  to  be  disposed  of  as  that   body 
might  deem  the  best.     I  coufess  that  this 
was  my  own  opinion.     Put  when  he   had 
decided  otherwise,  final  and  pretty  general 
acquiescence  in    the    measure    was    given 
from  a  desire  to  have  a  matter  so  fruitful 
of  mischievous  uneasiness  in  the   country 
settled,  and  from  a  conviction  that  in  the 
way  proposed  it  could  be  settled.     And,  I 
see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
this  belief.     Put  are   those  who  continue 
to   think  otherwise  to  be  on  that   account 
vilitied  and  denied   communion  with   the 
party?     Is  that  to  be  the  result  of  an  hon- 
est perseverance  in   an    original   opinion, 
concurred   in,  perhaps,  at  the   time,  by  a 
majority  of  the  party?     Are  its  deadlieat 
foes — foes   to  nearly  all  of  its  past   and 
probably  future  policy  to  be  brought  into 
power  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  war- 
i'-dtm  carried  on  from  the  mere  indulgence 
of  the  ill-will  and  personal  hatred  which 
the  pursuit  of  honest  convictions  may  have 
engendered?     Under'such  suicidal  blind- 
ness what  party  can  long  survive?     Is  in- 
ability to  agree  in  every  measure  proposed, 
which   ultimately  receives  the.  approval  of 
a  majority,  conclusive  evidence  of  want  ot 
proper   party  fealty?     If  so,  how  can  so 
many    now  be    favored   members  of  the 
Democratic  party  who  at  the  first  did  not 
sanction  the  policy  of  repealing  the  Mis- 
souri slavery  restriction?  These  are  Ikuoio, 
to  be  found   South  as  well  as  North,  and 
amongst  these  doubtless  can  be  ranged  the 
President  himself.     Who  believes,  had  he 


at~ttiut  period  keen  in  tue  legislative  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  that  he  would  have  given 
that  measure  his  support?     I  certainly  no 
more  believe  it  than  that  hud  I  been  there, 
Southern  man  as  I  am,  not  blindly  I  hope, 
but  strongly  and  affectionately,  with  equal 
attachment  to  the   other  States,  it  would 
have  received  my  support.     Put  yet,  is  tb  ■ 
President,  because  "1'  such  difference  with 
"Ws  party,  less  to  be   esteemed  an  honest 
y .jH^aithiul  and  honored  member  o|  it? 
^        januot,  therefore, 'but   marvel   at,  us 
"  ,'h  as  I  lauienL  tb^e  bitterness and  xujid; 

|  pohtiuai.  WQQtfclkiHia  Julr1yst^»}ttAVttt/«in- 
Iccrely  trust, tto^lbfc^iHHkjasoiiaMA  enmi- 
ty"4liU.  bc'"<M£^Blg0rail,  and  that  a  triumph 
will  follow  your  prudent,  bold,  manly  and 
patriotic  canvass — a  triumph  so  vital  to 
the  continuing  success  of  the  party,  and  as 
involved  in  it  the  continuing  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

With  great  regard,  your  friend  and  obe- 
dient servant,         Uevkkdy  Johnson. 
Hon.  Stephen  A,  Douylas,  Chicago. 


Friday  Morning,  September  3d,  1H58. 
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Illinois  l-'wliiif»*-Krroi»   Corrected. 

ZY/  the  Editor  of  The  Boi'on  Journah         \  e>  5    6 

Tbe  large  number  of  Illinois'  citizens  who  are  tarry- 
ing at  the  East  ibis,  season  frequently  have  their  atten- 
tion called  to  the  inicrepresentations  or  rai8Quder- 
standings  prevailing  at  tbe  Lust  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  political  parties  in  that  Stale. 

The  least  reliable  of  all  statements  are  those  eman- 
ating from  the  city  of  Washington,  even  when  sent  to 
licpublicau  pap.  it.  Whilst  CongrerS  is  in  scssiou, 
Judge  Douglas  keeps  an  open  house,  and  there  is 
w.aice  a  professional  letter-writer  that  has  not  par- 
taken oi  his  hospitalities,  aud  they  all  seem  to  remem- 
ber those  hospitalities  in  their  writings. 

None  cf  us,  upon  comparing  notes,  can  remember 
of  any  instance  where  any  of  the  Washington  letler- 
writeis  have  done  the  Republican  cause  in  Illinois 
justice.  If  Judge  Douglas  were  only  at  Washingtou, 
it  w>iu]d  be  a  fair  inference  tliat  tberuost  of  the  Wash- 
ington letters-to  Republican  papers  were  dictated  by 
hiinsplf. 

M>  Journal  of  Monday  evening  has  the  folio  sving,  upon 
which  L  propose  to  comment  lor  the  undc/rstandiiiff  of 
(hose  who  really  (eel  an  interest  in  the  cause  Of  Ucp«i»- 
iicanisio  ir;  Illinois: 

"The  Wfsbir-.gton  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Courier  and  ICittjul;>.i  says  ot  the  Legislature  {.<(  Uliii'iis: 

1  Qf  IMG  n.(  labels  of  the  Scuaiir  who  hold  ut  «r.  nlfcc 
mt-  Democrats  and  onh  four  are  Republicans  Tli« 
Democrats  have  but  to  secure  four  in  tiic  election  of 
next,  fell  to  u-taiu  the  same  majority  which  tliey  had 
m  the  last  Semite.  Of  the  Senators  holdiug  over,  seven 
ate  stud  to  be  in  favor  ol  Douglas  aud  live  opposed  to 
him.  Two  of  the  latter  are  Democrats.  Should  the 
Democrats  carry  the  Senate,  as  seems  probable.,  and 
the  Republicans  the  House,  the  seat  of  Judge  D,>ii^la< 
is  likely  to jtmain  vacant  for  tno  years  from  March 
next." 

The  Illinois  Senate  consists  of  twenty-five  members; 
thiiUcij  hold  over.  Of  tUeso  eight  voted  for  Buchanan, 
four  for  Fremont  and  ore  forFiiliriore.  The  Fillmore 
Senator,  as  most  of  the  Illinois  Fillmore  men  are,  is  one 
Of  the  warmest  supporters  Air  Lincoln  has  iu  the  State, 
and  was  voted  for  by  41  r.  Lincoln,  there  being  a  fusion 
in  the  Senatorial  district  between  the  Filluioruaud 
Fremont  men.  Ibis  gives  Mr.  Lincoln  hve  of  the;  thir- 
teen Senators.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  has  the 
casting  v  ofe,  and  he  is  a  Lincoln  mnu. 

Of  the  eight  who  voted  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  two  are 
known  to  be  regular  Democrats,  and  will  support 
Judge  Sidney  Bretse,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
None  of  the  other  six  have  yet  declared  themselves 
unqualifiedly,  Four  of  them  have  advised  Judge 
Douglas  to  withdraw,  but  the  other  two  declare  for 
Judge  Douglas,  if  he  will  promise  to  give  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's administration  a  fair  support. 

Indications  now  ara  vlry  strong  that  Judge  Breese 
wiir  get  a  majority  c\' Vlt  holdover  Senators  wno 
voted  for  Buchanan 

Judge  Uretse  is  a 
Senator  from  1B-13  lo  IS' 
preme  Bench,  and  consei 
take  an  active  part  in   the  c; 
ocrats  are  anxious  to  have 
take   tbe   stump.     Lut,  like 
poor,  and  prefers  to  keep  his 
is  gaining  daily  upon  Judge  Dou 
lar  native  born  Democrats. 

The  real  strength  of  Judge  Douglas  is,  with  the 
Irish  Catholic  \  oleis.     He  will  not  lost-  one  of  them 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  not  lose  a  siugle  voter  iu  the  wlroie 
State  who  suppoiteij  Fremont,  aud  he  will  get  uiue- 
tenths  of  the  Fillmore  voters,  lie  will  also  get  the 
entire  Protestant  Church  Member  vote,  where  the 
candidate  favorable  to  Judge  Breese  stands  no  chance, 
as  the  success  of  Douglas  would  be  claimed  as  a  tri- 
umph of  the  Irish  Catholics. 

Of  the  Senators  no  be  elected  the  Republicans  ex- 
pect to  carry  o\e, find  hope,  for  ten.  The  Democrats 
claim,  howcver^lv  t  u  for  Briseso.  The  Douglasiies 
give  tbe  Jtcpub.tlliiiH  six,  the  Democrats  one,  and 
chiiur  the  oilier  livift^r  themselves.  Whatever  may  lrc 
the  result  as  lo  Mr  f.r^iln, the  regular  Democrats  are 
confident  tbut  thc^ciin  beat  the  Douglasites  in  the 
Senate. 


f  great  ability.    He  was 
e  is  now  upon  the  Su- 
lly is  not  expected  to 
The  regular  Dem- 
retign  nis  office,  ami 
Lincoln,    he  is  unite 
rip.    Judge  ftrccse 
,s  among  the  regu- 


Tle  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  seventy- 
five  members;  and  in  a\\he  districts  there  will  be  a 
Republican  candidate,  a  fSAnoeratie  candidate,  and  a 
Douglas  candul.de.  The  fri\ds  of  Judge  Breeze  claim 
that  he  will  g.  I  nine  llrprescYrWives  more  than  Judge 
Douglas,  but  the  prospects  1*  nVre  not  so  good  as  in 
the  Senate.  .     . 

Tha  the  Republicans  will  have  a  large  majority  in 
tl  e  House,  over  both  the  Dou„l*>itjs  and  the  Demo- 
crats, is  generally  conceded,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be 
eleetcd  If  W)  one  is;  a  cho.ee  cannot  be  prevented 
U  there  is  even  a  joint  session,  which  the  Democrat 
and  Dougi-Mtes  both  hope  to  prevent  through  the 

SeThcre  is  a  question  of  regularity  to  be  settled  in  the 
Democratic  caucus,  which" makes  this  matter  of  grtsu 

,  ,..,;  to  Democrats.  If  the  supporters  of  Judge 
\iT<\  „tn.:«aber  those  of  Judge  Douglas  in  the  Leg- 

,.  ,n         ev'wiu  *'»W»  to  be  ihe  regular  Democracy, 

ares  to  elect  their  fricnds/SlegateS  to  the  Charleston 

nation  ^«rjOf^ianan  in  the  first  utbupc, 
andhfitfor  BiiciWmWge. 

The  Dougldsitesare  llrst  for  Douglas,  second  for 
Douglas,  and  all  the  time  for  Douglas,  both  tor  Senator 
and  for  President. 

Tb,  above  is  a  fair  statement  of  things  as  they  are 
BOW  in  Illinois  One  wpajajepmiSB. 


,f°'»S  grounds  of  the  press. 


from  uiiii  wp  floom  ^  i  "^piess.  Wc  state, 
the  announced  ?ent  j  °^ ,'  '*  aU'h°ri^  fh»' 
mocvaoyin  il,isc  hlD]self  against  the  do- 

goin£ovo,^Iht^S^t^S-;Ct!- 


fe 


[Alton  Don. 

■'Jujxje  Biieesk.— The  Cairo  Gazette,  noticing 
the  use  of  Judge  Breese's'-name  by  the  Danito 
organs  for  treasonable  purposes,  says  : 

Judge  Brecse  cannot  be  brought  to  give  his 
consent  to  this  scheme,  nor  will  ho  under  auv 
circumstances,  or  upon  any  pretext  wbatcve* 
sulfer  his  name  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  •  We 
[have  authority  for  stating  the  above— the  Dan 
ites  may  as  well  give  up— Judge  Breese  will  not 
be  caught  in  this  trap.  Wo  have  every  confi- 
dence in  the  honor  andintegrity  of  tho  judge,  and 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  if  he  believed  such  a  pro- 
ject was  seriously  entertained  he  would  promptly 
denounce  it  over  his  own  signature.  We  repeat, 
"in  no  event  whatever  will  Judge  Brece  be  a 
candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate  in  the  place  of  Mr 


:f 


JDouj 


■las." 


w  Judge  Breeae, 

j  We  are  requested  to  say,  i$  not,  nor  will 
he  be,  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas ;  and 
all  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  his 
stumping  the  State  against  the  Democratic 
party,  is  without  any  foundation  whatever 

All  children  who  enter  the  public  schc 
in  Washington  are  quired  to  be  vaccif 

ted.     r,----   ■      i    ■.' 


THE  RE 


,TJO 


S  T.    L  O  UJJ»^  ___ 

^TUESDAY MOBNiyG,  SEPT.  7.  185S. 


The  Washington  Union  professes  a  "sereue  in- 
difference" to  the  success  of  Douglas  or  Lin- 
coln in  the  coming  election  in  Illinois.    We  can- 
not understand  this  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  Union,    We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  we  infinitelyrprefer  the  election  of  Douglas 
over  Lincoln,  and  for  reasons  which  ought  to  he 
acceptable  to  the    Union  and  the  friends  of  the 
Southern  or  slaveholding  States.    Douglas  has 
done  nothing  which  ought  to  make  hiin  obnox- 
ious to  the  people  of  the  Sla\ie  States.    True,  he 
opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Le- 
compton  Constitution,  and  for  doing  it  at  the  time 
and  under  the  circumstances  we,  condemned  his 
course,  and  the  course  of  those  who  acted  with 
hint.    But  since  then,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
■settlement  of  the  Kansas  question  by  the  vote  of 
the  people  to  reject  the  "English  proposition,"  we 
have  seen  in  Judge  Douglas'  declarations  a  dis- 
position to  forget  past  differences  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  majority  in  Congress,  and  to  act  in 
harmony  together.    We  cannot  understand  the 
policy    of    keeping    open    a    war    with    Judge 
Douglas,  when  he  say3  he  is  satisfied  with  past 
results,  and  desires  peace.    Least  of  all  can  we' 
understand  tho  professed  "indifference"  of   the 
Union   between    the   election    of   Lincoln  and 
Douglas.     Lincoln  is  a  red-hot  Abolitionist. 
It  he  has  any  sympathy  in  his  composition  for  any 
Slave  State,  we  have  failed  to  see  it,  alter  an  ob- 
servation of  several  years.    He  is  deadly  hostile 
to  the  slave  States.    He  'is  not  willing  to  show 
them    any    favor,   or    to    do    them   justice    in 
any  qucetio.i    that   has    reference    to  slavery.— 
If  elected  to  the  Senate,  he  will  be  the   worst 
enemy  of  the  Sla-ve  States  to  be  found  in  that 
body,  Trumbull  and  Wade  not  excepted.    lie 
is  ready,  if  his  published  declarations  are  worth 
anything,  to  dissolve  the  Union,  rather  than  to  ad- 
mit a  Slave  State  into  the  Confederacy.  Does  Judge 
Douglas  hold  any  such  animosity  as  this  to  the 
fifteen  Slave  States  of  the  Union?    Has  he  not 
always  professed  a  willingness  to  admit  a  new 
State  into  the  Union,  "with  or  without  Slavery," 
as  the  people  thereof  might  elect/    Hasr  lie  not 
toughtthe  battles  of  the  South,  when,  men  of  less 
nerve  would  have  quailed  under  the  frenzied  oppo- 
sition of  his  own  constituents?    And  shall  vve  be 
told,  now,  by  the  Washington  Union,  tfrat  it  is  a 
matter  of  "serene  indifference"  wheth-r  Lincoln 
or  Douglas  is  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates?     AVe  trust  that  the  people  ot-IUjuois  will 
manifest  no  such  •'indiflerence"/in the'  coming 
election;  that  thoy  will  do  jus^co  to  the  Slave 
States  and   to    the   Union,   by  reelecting   Judge 
Douoft*, lor,  though   fce  may  have  erred  once, 
he  cannot  bo  half  so  had,  in  any  aspect  ol   future 
political  affairs,  as  Lincoln  will  be,  should  he  be 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  tho  United  States  at  the 
coming  election. 


EDITOR'S.  (CORRESPONDENCE. 

Extract   of  ft   Letter   from    VirglulH 

d-t"  fa.  /       /%Ti ^V   *"     f" 

I  '"  AlkxAdwa,  Virginia,  Sept.  18,  1S53. 

Please  send   mo    the  Chicago  TlWKS.     *    *  1 

however  state  that  1  moat  ardently  wish  lor  the 
succesn  of  your  able  statesman,  an'!  that  be  mav, 
as  is  justly  due  bim,  succeed  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States.  Our  country 
knows  no  superior,  nor  any  equal  to  merit,  talent', 
und  stutesiuuuship.  fie  is  the  mau  pre  eminent  for 
both  offices— Senator  from  Illinois,  or  «b  President. 
Judge  Doug1u3,  tor  his  impartial,  non-sectional 
course  in  Con ^ress,  morn  pat  t.culurly  last  winter, 
places  him  iudisputab.y  before  the  people  of  the 
Republic— North,  South,  East,  and  West— as  the 
man  they  should  have  for  their  Chief  Executive. 
The  people  of  Illinois  should  elect  him,  and,  1  am 
satisfied,  they  will.  The  country  should  eleot  him, 
and  will  elect  him  the  next  President  of  this  con- 
federacy of  States. 


A^vr 


Extract    from  a   Private    Letter   at    a    *<-w    YorK 
Puli  leian. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y  ,  Sept.  10,  1663. 
"Inolosed,  find  check  for  subscription  to  Chicago 
Times.  *  *  There  are  so  few  Democratic  papers 
in  this  State  whose  editors  are  not  postmasters  or 
Otistoiu-house  officials,  that  uuy  sentiment,  except 
servility,  is  rare.  *  *  *  I  regard  the  position, 
on  principle,  of  Senator  Douglas,  as  one  of  the 
noblest  exhibitions  of  statesmanship  ever  presented 
to  the  people,  and  if  the  power  of  patronage,  or 
the  jealousies  incident  to  prominent  men  should 
result,  in  his  defeat,  it  will  certainly  be  an  evidence 
that  the  popular  heart  does  not  always  beat  true 
to  principle.  The  triumph,  however,  musi  even- 
tually be  sure." 


The  Alllancf — Hreene,  Liuuolu,  and   Trumbull. 

C.£t  m  Y'~ '/,   ■  ■  >cl<iwwM»»<sep*.  is.  la&j, 

I  have  an  imp'ortanfpioce  ol  information  to  com- 
municate which  I  think  will  somewhat  surprise  you. 
Trumhull  has   been  traveling  through  ibis  section 
of  the  Slate,  and  I  learn  from  undoubted  authority 
that  during  his  sojourn  in  these  parts  Judge  Breese 
and  he  were  frequently  together,  and  that  there  is, 
it  is  said,  an  understanding  between  them  that,  in 
the  event  ol  their   being  able  to  control  a  majority 
in   the   legislature,  Lincoln  is   to   be  thrown  over- 
board  and   Breese   made    United    States    Senator. 
Trumbull  stated  here,  it  is  said,  to  a  Danite,  that  be 
would   never   have  consented   to  return  from  the 
east  and  go  upon  the  stump  had  he  not  felt  certain 
that  Lincoln   had   no   chance  of  success  under  any 
circumstances.     He  oonsiders  him  a  dead  dog,  and 
has  therefore  no  objection  to  appear  his  disinterest- 
ed friend  and  supporter  In  order  that  he  may  recon- 
cile   himself    v. .  h    Lincoln's    friends,    who    have 
cherished  a  bitter   hatred   for   him  over  sinoe  he 
cheated  Long  Abe  in  18ob.    Breese  expects  to  carry 
Randolph,  CJlinton  and  St.  Ciair  countios,  and  to  go 
into  the  legislature  with  lour  votes,  and  uh  the  oou- 
test  will  be  close,  probably  depending  upon  one  or 
two  votes,  he  counts  on  holding  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, and  with   Trumbull's   aid   among  the  Republi- 
cans,  of  finally  becoming   their  choice  when  Uiey 
find  that  it   is  impossible  to  elect  Lincoln,  aad  that 
it  must  be  either  Douglas  or  breese.    Breese  founds 
his   claim    for  the  Republican  support  in  this  case 
upon  the  fact  that   in    1664  he   denounced  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  left  the  Democratic  party,  and  stumped 
the  State  in  company  with  Trumbull   and  otuers  in 
behalf  of  the   Republican   ticket.     For  Trumbull'? 
aid,  Breese,  in  return,  is  to  throw  all  the  influence  he 
can  command  to  tecure  bis  re  election  to  the  Senate 
in  1850.     Thus  you  see   Lying   Trumbull  is  at  ihe 
bottom   of  auolner   conspiracy,  by  which  he   hopes 
again  to  betray  and  defeat  Lincoln.     Ol  course  Lin- 
coln's friends  will  not  be  convinced  until  all  is  lost. 
Composed  ot  traitors  and  reuegades  as  the  Repub- 
lican party  is,  a  collection  of  naeu  who  have  forfeited 
every  claim  to  political  houesty,  they  cannot  plaoe 
muoh  reliance  upon  one   another,  eioept   it  be  the 
pretended  confidence  winch  is  said  to  exist  amout; 
thieves,  and  Lincoln  would  be  the  merest  tool  and 
ninny,  having  been   once   cheated   by  Trumhull,  il 
he  trusts  him  again.     It  is  strange   that   he    passes 
unnoticed  the  studied  indifference  and  negieot  with 
which  the  latter  has  treated  him  iu  all  hi*  speeches 
since  his  return  to  the.  State.     The  friends  of  Breese 
do  not  apprehend  any  diilicultr  in    controlling  the 
Republicans,  ifwitri  their  aid  he   can  succeed,  and 
depeudlug  upon  the  money  which   they  say  will  be 
in  Springfield  at  the  senatorial  election  from  Wash 
ington,  to   quiet  any   scruples   they    irngtU  have  u> 
forsaking  their  "first,  last  and  only  choice."     These 
worthies  thmk  they  have  the  wires  all   set.     It  will 
be  amusing  in  November  next,  to   watch  their  con- 
tortions  and   liBten   to  the   bowls  ot   despair  when 
they  find   that   this   precious   scheme    is    defeated. 
Breese  might  as  well  try  to  move  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains as  to  carry    Randolph   and   Clinton  counties 
against  Douglas.     His  envy  and  jealousy  could  not 
have  couoealed  this  from  him  had  ho  been  in  Ches- 
ter today  aud  seen  the  greeting   Douglas  received 
from  the  Democracy  of  Raudolpb   county.     Lvery 
Democrat  was  at  his  post,  firm  in  his  duty,  and  de- 
termined not  to  spare  traitors.     The   only  effect  ut 
Breese's  detection  will  be  to   bring  out  a   stronger 
democratic  vote  than  ever  for  the  regulm  nominees 
as  he  was  never  liked,  and  since  this  last   ojovo  ol 
his,  is  universally  detested  aud  execrated.     At  the 
meeting  there  was  a  great  turn  out.     Senator  Doug- 
las, Hon.  John  A.  Logau,  the  Democratic  candidate 
lor  Congress  in  the  adjoining  district,  aud  Gen.  Liu- 
den    addressed   tho  people,  aud   the   shouts  ol  the 
faithful  fairly  made  the  bluff  tremble,  and  were  re- 
echoed  across   the    Mississippi    irom    the  Missouri 
shore.     Both  before  and  alter  the  meeting  the  Ches- 
ter hotel  was  thronged    with  touople    who  oalled  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Senator  Douglus.  ,     »   &  3  V' 
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State    Committee   Roomf, 
Chicago,  Oct.  23d,  1858. 


Deaii  Sir:  .  ..  J 

Confiding  in  your  zeal  and   activity  in  behalf  of  Jefforsonian  principles,  and  reposing  iu  the   beliet 

that  you  desire  the  election  of  honest  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  United  States  Senate,  we  address  you  this  letter. 

A  few  brief  davs  only  remain  before'  the  election,  and  every  moment  should  be  improved  to  the  best  advantage;  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  Union  are  upon  the  struggle  in  Illinois;  it  has  assumed  a  national  importance,  and  the  wishes  and  prayers 
of  all  good  men  are,  that  the  great  Compromise  Breaker,  and  Arch  Agitator  of  the  vexed  Slavery  question,  may  receive 
his  political  quietus  at  the  hands  of  the  bqtrayed  people  of  Illinois,  on  November  2d,  1858.        , 

It  is  believed  that  the  result  of  the  pending  contest  will  settle  the  next  Presidency,  and  if  Lincoln  is  elected,  a  President 
of  like  sentiments  will  follow  in  18G0.  Illinois  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  battle  ground,  or  turning  point,  between  the 
hosts  of  Freedom  and  the  powers  of  Slavery.     Let  every  true  man  act  well  his  part ! 

In  view  of  these  things,  permit  us  toloffer  you  a  few  words  of  advice,  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  a  favorable 

result. 

1.  Is  there  a  good  reliable  Vigilance  Committee  in  your  precinct  ?  If  not,  volunteer  to  raise  one,  and  get  one  or  two 
good  Lincoln  men  to  take  hold  and  work  in  each  School  district. 

2.  The  duties  of  a  Vigilance  Committee  are  to  get  to  the  polls  all  the  Lincoln  men,  and  to  prevent  illegal  voting ;  to  see 
that  there  are  plenty  of  tickets,  and  that  ejeh  candidate's  name  is  spelled  correctly. 

3.  Do  you  know  any  doubtful  voter  in  your  precinct?  Go  and  labor  with  him.  If  any  one  else  has  more  influence 
with  him,  send  that  man  to  him,  and  if  p(jssible  secure  his  vote  for  Lincoln.  I    ... 

4  Are  there  any  old,  or  infirm,  or  careless  men  in  your  district?  If  so,  be  sure  and  have  a  conveyance  provided  to 
take  them  to  the  polls,  rain  or  shine.  Doo't  rest  until  you  know  thaUhe  ^Lincoln  vote  in  yoUr  precinct  is  deposited  in  the 
ballot-box. 

5  You  want,  -rood  challengers  at  the  polls,  who  will  do  their  duty  fearlessly.  Let  no  man  ;?ote  who  is  not  a  bona  fide 
citizen  of  the  election  district.  The  countly  is  full  of  roving  vagabonds, imported  from  one  sectiori-iuto  another,  to  carry  the 
close  counties  and  districts  for  Douglas.     JL°ok  out  for  them. 

G.  If  the  Election  Judges  are  opposek  to  you  in  politics,  see  that  the  votes  are  fairly  counted  and  the  returns  properly 
made  to  the  County  Clerk.     Let  there  be  jno  ballot-box  stuffing. 

7.  Look  around  and  see  if  there  be  a!ny  Republican  foreignersready  to  be  naturalized.    Have  all  such  get  their  paper. 

without  a  moment's  delay. 

8.  Should  the  election  day  be  rainyjit  will  be  necessary  to  have  one  W  more  carriages  ijeady  in  each  school  district. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  loss  of  only  one  voi ;  in  each  school  district  is  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  in  th  j  State. 

9.  Dentil  stories  or  roorbacks  tlJenemy  may  start  on  the  eveof  Ae  election.  You  <an  safely  pronounce  all  such 
base  coin  circulated  to  deceive  voters. 

10.  Finally,  spend  Monday,  Nov.  1st,  in  getting  the  Lincoln  men  ready  for  the  election,  an,)  Tuesday,  Nov.  2d,  in  getting 
their  votes  into  the  ballot-box,  and  keeping  out  fraudulentVotes  of  the  other  side. 

•  If  you.  and  each  of  our  friends  to  wl  om  this  last  appeal  is  made,  will  work  according  to  |u  suggestions,  we  shall  have 
the  supreme  pleasure  of  announcing  to  tie  people  of  the  Union  a  grand  and  glorious  triumnh  of  Free  Prmcples  m  onr 

noble  Prairie  State.  .     V 

,  Very  Trcly  Yours, 

3ST.    B-    TTTIDID, 

"     '  Chairman  State  Central  Committee. 


The  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debate 


HE  senatorial  term  of  Mr.  Steph- 
en A.  Douglas  being  about  to 
expire,  the  choice  of  his  succes- 
sor became  an  issue  which  con- 
trolled the  election  of  members 
of  the  Illinois  legislature  in  the 
fall  of  1858.  Mr.  Douglas  re- 
ceived an  endorsement  at  the 
hands  of  the  Democratic  state 
convention,  in  April,  which  virtually  nom- 
inated him  for  re-election.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  had  come  markedly  to  the  front 
in  his  state  during  the  Kansas  discussions, 
was  the  man  already  chosen  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  for  the  same 
office,  and  therefore  with  singular  appro- 
priateness they  passed,  with  great  unanim- 
ity, at  their  convention  in  Springfield  on  the 
1 16th  of  June,  the  characteristic  resolution: 
'  "That  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  our  first 
and  only  choice  for  United  States  senator 
to  till  the  vacancy  about  to  be  created  by 
the  expiration  of  Mr.  Douglas'  term  of  of- 
fice." There  was  of  course  no  surprise  in 
this  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  had  been  all  along 
led  to  expect  it,  and  with  that  in  view  had 
been  earnestly  and  quietly  at  work  prepar- 
ing a  speech  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
honor  about' to  be  conferred  on  him.  This 
speech  he  wrote  on  stray  envelopes  and 
scraps  of  paper,  as  ideas  suggested  them- 
selves, putting  them  into  that  miscellan- 
eous and  convenient  receptacle,  his  hat.  As 
the  convention  drew  near  he  copied  the 
whole  on  connected  sheets,  carefully  revis- 
ing every  line  and  sentence,  and  fastened 
them  together  for  reference  during  the  de- 
livery of  the  speech,  and  for  publication. 
The  former  precaution,  however,  was  un- 
necessary, for  he  had  studied  and  read  over 
what  he  had  written  so  long  and  carefully 
that  he  was  able  to  deliver  it  without  the 
least  hesitation  or  difficulty.  *  *  * 

*     :#      *      *       * 

Before  delivering  his  speech  he  invited  a 
dozen  or  so  of  his  friends  over  to  the  library 
of  the- State  House,  where  he  read,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  tliem.  After  the  reading  he 
asked  each  man  for  his  opinion.  Some  con- 
demned and  not  one  endorsed  it.  One  man, 
mo*re    forcible    than    elegant,    characterized 

it  as  a  "d d  fool  utterance;"  another  said 

the  doctrine  was  "ahead  of  its  time;"  and 
still  another  contended  that  it  would  drive 
away  a  good  many  voters  fresh  from  the 
Democratic  ranks.  Each  man  attacked  it 
in  his  criticism.  *  *  *  Having  patiently  lis- 
tened to  these  various  criticisms  from  his 
friends— all  of  which  with  a  single  excep- 
tion were  adverse— he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  after  alluding  to  the  careful  study  and 
intense  thought  he  had  given  the  question, 
he  answered  all  their  objections  substan- 
tially as  follows:  "Friends,  this  thing  has 
been  retarded  long  enough.  The  time  has 
come  when  these  sentiments  should  be  ut- 
tered; and  if  it  is  decreed  that  I  "should  go 
down  because  of  this  speech,  then  let  me 
go  down  linked  to  the  truth— let  me  die  in 
the  advocacy  of  what  is  just  and  right." 
The  next  day,  the  17th,  the  speech  was  de- 
livered just  as  we  had  heard  it  read. 

The  part  of  this  famous  speech  which 
made  the  profoundest  impression  and  gave 
rise  to  the  most  discussion  was  the  opening 


part,  contained  in  the  following  sentences: 
"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We 
are  now  far  into  the  iiftii  year  since  a  pol- 
icy was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object 
and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of 
that  policy,  that  agitation  lias  not  only  not 
ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented.  In 
my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.' 
I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  hall:  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall— but  I  do  ex- 
pect it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the 
public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or 
its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states, 
old  as  well  a-  imw^ijitli  asyycll  as  South. 
Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  IaTCer  condi- 
tion? Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully 
contemplate  that  now  almost  complete  le- 
gal combination -piece  of  machinery,  so  to 
speak— compounded  of  the  Nebraska  doc- 
trine and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Let  him 
consider  not  only  what  work  the  machinery 
is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapted,  but 
also  let  him  study  the  history  of  its  con- 
struction and  trace,  if  he  can,  or  rather 
fail,  if  he  can,  to  trace  the  evidences  of 
design  and  concert  of  action  among  its 
chief  architects,  from  the  beginning." 

■K  *  #         *  * 

Lincoln  had  now  created  in  reality  a  more 
profound  impression  than  he  or  his  friends 
anticipated.  Many  Republicans  deprecated 
the  advanced  ground  he  had  taken,  the 
more  so  as  the  Democrats  rejoiced  that  it 
afforded  them  an  issue  clear  and  well-de- 
fined. Numbers  of  his  friends  distant  from 
Springfield,  on  reading  his  speech,  wrote 
him  censorious  letters;  and  one  well-in- 
formed co-worker  predicted  his  defeat, 
charging  it  to  the  first  ten  lines  of  the 
speech.  These  complaints,  coming  appar- 
ently from  every  quarter,  Lincoln  bore  with 
great  patience.  To  one  complainant  who 
followed  him  into  his  office  he  said  proud- 
ly: "If  I  had  to  draw  a  pen  across  my  rec- 
ord, und  erase  my  whole  lifts  from  sight, 
and  I  had  one  poor  gift  or  choice  left  as  to 
what  I  should  save  from  the  wreck,  I  should 
choose  that  speech  and  leave  it  to  the  world 
unerased."  Meanwhile,  Douglas  had  re- 
turned from  Washington  to  his  home  in 
Chicago.  Here  he  rested  for  a  few  days 
until  his  friends  and  co-workers  had  ar- 
ranged the  details  of  a  public  reception  on 
the  9th  of  July,  when  he  delivered  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Tremont  House  a  speech  in- 
tended as  an  answer  to  the  one  made  by 
Lincoln  in  Springfield.  Lincoln  was  present 
at  this  reception,  but  took  no  part  in  it. 
The  next  day,  however,  lie  replied.  Both 
speeches  were  delivered  at  the  same  place. 
Leaving  Chicago,  Douglas  passed  on  down 
to  Bloomington  and  Springfield,  where  he 
spoke  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  J«g.Jfg£ 
lively.  On  the  evening  of  the  lattei  day 
Lincoln  responded  again  m  a  most  ettettfve 


and  convincing  effort. 
The    contest    now    took 


on    a    different 


■  ill-ills'  accepted  the  proposition  to     divide; 
time  and  address  the  same  audiences,  nam- 
ing seven  different  places,  one  in  each  con- 
I  Sessional  district,  outside  of  Chicago  and 
Springfield,  for  joint  meetings.    The  places 


and  dates  were,  Ottawa,  August  21,  Jree- 
Sort  August  27;  Jonesboro,  September  15, 
Charleston,  September  18;  Galesburg,  Octo- 
bei  7;  Quincy/ October  13,  an<TA«on,  Octo- 
ber 15  *  *  *  During  the  canvass  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  addition  to  the  seven  meetings  with 
Douglas,  filled  thirty-one  appointments 
made  by  the  state  central  committee,  be- 
sides speaking  at  many  other  times  and 
places  not  previously  advertised.  *  8  *  The 
would  be  listened  to  from  buTfevv (  public 
men,  so  that  it  is  generally  said  that  he  tiav- 
eled  some  twelve  hundred  miles  and  made 
forty  speeches  of  from  one  to  two  houis 

leNorhmust  it  be  forgotten  that  traveling 
election  took  place  on  the  second  of  No- 
vember, and  while  Lincoln  reeeivei  of  the 
popular  vote  a  majority  of  oyer  4000,  yet 
the  returns  from  the  legislative  districts 
foreshadowed  his  defeat.  In  fact  when  the 
senatorial  election  took  place  in  the  legisla- 
ture Douglas  received  54  and  Lincoln  46 
votes-  one  of  the  results  of  the  lamentable 
apportionment  law  then  to  operation.— W. 
H.  HERNDON  and  J.  W.  WEIK. 


Wfl         &HT 


For  Tho  Crvi*. 

Settle  it  like  Gentlemen. 

Sir:  There  is  scaroely  an  American  cit- 
'  isen  in  any  one  of  tho  original  thirty-four 
States  who  does  not  know  that  thero  is,  at 
this  moment,  a  most  unhappy  dissension 
between  the  northern  and  southern  sections 
:  of  tho  country — threatening  to  eventuate  in 
a  general  cv-il  war.  And  he  must  be  some- 
tiling  more  than  a  man,  or  less,  who  can 
ooatompluto  without  deep  emotion,  the  un- 
toward tendency  which  things  are  now  tak- 
ing. Superhuman  must  tho  tho  constitu- 
tion of  such  a  mind  be,  on  tho  ono  hand — 
•it  harder  than  the  nothor  mill-stone  its  sen- 
sibilities, on  tho  other — to  resist  tho  general 
iroprussion.  Not  a  patriot  in  tho  land  can 
l>«  indifferent  to  tho  Bosses,  before  us. 

I  process  uot  to  be  wiser,  Mr.  CaiSIS,  than 
others,  or  even  an  much  so  as  the  majority 
if  mnn  ;  but  ft 1 1 1  1  have  my  owu  way  of 
Uiinking,  and  feel  not  ashamed  in  making 
my  thoughts  known  to  my  countrymen. 
And  I  address  myself  mm-o  especially  to 
lio  ■  uot  wiser  than  myself.  As  to  that  nu- 
merous superior  class,  elevated  abovo  mn 
in  Intellect  and  qualifications)  I  can  only 
nay—  from  such  I  should  receive  instruction 
with  a  better  price  than  I  could  givo  it. 

Contemplating  this  great  enn trovers v  from 
my  stand  point  whicli  can  be.  taken — espo- 
ially  when  calmly  viewed  from  elevated 
m  !  enn  i  mdii  g  gr  lUnd,  i:  i  itist  at  once  I" 
i  Imitted,  tliot  if  the  turbulent  and  fe  irful 
i  '  '  ilti  in  qui  stion  are  to  be  .-  ttisfai  lori- 
.  .-•:('■  d,  uo  I  o.-.i  ■  i-  ;  ,;u  io  n  ig.u  i.i  the 
u  d,  it  in  sst  i>  on  .  ottiu  fair,  g  nei  .1  priii 
-.  ■  "  ■  : '  ■  '  to  tin  '  i  id.  T!i  i  nn  a  - 
.  '  judici  I  •'-,'  selected,  as  well  u- 
risely  and    prudently  uppliod   t>  the  groat 

ibjCCt     lo    i ;    .mpiishi  <!.       Tin  so     are 

'ruth-,  i  .-.  n  _\ .  i  |  ,i  .  h^  tm«,  whii  'i  i.o- 
body  •  ill  ■■  ■  <  in  qui  jtion ;  tho  only  difficul- 
ty willhe  in  their  just  ap  dicatioh  in  the  cri- 

n  t I)  US. 

Without  looking  back  into  the  causes, 
proximate  or  remote,  which  have  led  us  into 
this  unnatural  family  quarrel,  1  cannot  but 
maintain  that  the  great  end  which  every 
U-uii  hearted  unci  consistent  patriot  should 
hold  constantly  in  view,  and  be  uppermost 
m  every  thought,  is,  how  to  restore  the 
Union,  if  broken,  or  if  not  actually  broken, 
how  to  preserve  and  perpetuate,  it  in  nil  its 
primitive  integrity  and  grandeur. 

There  is  scarcely  a  man  who  would  not 
rejoice  to  sen  the  different  sections  of  our 
distracted  country  again  rostored  to  their 
late  friendly  relations — and  tho  course  of 
trade  oneo  more  return  to  its  former  chan- 
nels— and  a  general  spirit  of  prosperity  and 
pearo  again  overspread  tho  land  with  their 
blossings.  This,  iudeod,  would  be  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  bo  wished,  aud  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  scaling  like  gen- 
tlemen, and  i  specially  liko  ('kriilian  gen- 
tlemen. Some  arc  mad  enough  to  think, 
and  doubtless  not  a  few,  that  the  Northern 
party  being  moro  numerous  and  powerful 
than  the  Southern,  may,  by  physical  force 
bring  tho  latter  under  subjection — impose 
upon  them  the  terms  of  conquerors,  and 
thus  bring  ubout  a  Union  to  soil  themselves: 
in  other  wurdi,  deal  with  the  Southern  States 
aa  with  conquered  provinces.  This  is  a 
drunken  idea  at  best,  rind  can  be  sanctioned 
by  neither  experience  nor  reason.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  show  its  ubsurdity    This 

would  not  bo  settling  the  Controversy  like 
t;rnlUmrn,  even  if  it  settled  it  at  all,  but 
would  be  rather  doing  it  in  the  spirit  of  sav- 
ages, or,  if  you  please,  1:1. c  hungry  beasts 
of  the  forest.  Such  a  course  tho  oppress- 
ors of  mankind  have  pursued  in  every  ago, 
but  it  is  not  countenanced  by  tho  laws  of 
rational  naturo.  Turn  the  subject  in  what 
light  we  may,  wo  can  see  no  good  to  he  ex- 
pected from  tho  application  of  force.  On 
Lhe  other  hand,  there  is  every  good  to  hop,, 
from  a  settlement  made  by  a  voluntary,  freo 
.ind  rational  assent,  which  excludes  all  idea 
of  force,  and  would  really  be  tntlin?  hl-r 
e;r*Urmrn. 


Without  ^training  the  meaning  of  the 
words  here  used,  yet  giving  them  their  full 
force  aud  effect,  it  may  be  said  that  simple 
a*  the  expression  is,  yet  that  much  is  im- 
plied in  its  meaning.  To  settle  a  contro- 
versy like  genllemrn,  i»  to  adjust  it  upon  tho 
fairest  and  most  equitable  principles.  The 
parties,  mutually,  if  they  expect  complete 
a  jocose,  must  como  together  resolved  to  do, 
»>t  well  as  to  receive,  justioo.  The  great 
rulo  of  doing  uuto  others  as  we  would  ihoy 
should  do  unto  us,  must  be  uetod  on  with 
sincerity  and  honesty.  A  broad  and  high- 
minded  magnanimity  should  reign  in  the 
transaction,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  equality 
and  justice.  Although  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed that  the  parties  should  possess  all  these 
qualities  iu  perfection,  yet  they  should  ap- 
proach as  near  thereto  as  they  can,  and  re- 
memh.  r  that  every  contrary  spirit  argues 
both  weakness  and  corruption  For  this 
reason  the   parlies  should   not  contend   lor 
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THE  SENATOR  FROM  ILLINOIS— SOME  FAMOUS  POLITICAL 

COMBATS. 

By  J.  McCan  Davis. 

Prior  to  1847  the  senator  from  Illinois  was  of  less  importance  than 
he  became  in  the  years  that  followed.  In  the  first  twenty-nine  years 
of  our  statehood  eleven  men  held  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois.  They  were  for  the  most  part  able  men,  men  of  honorable 
distinction  in  their  own  state  and  in  their  own  time.  But  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions  none  was  to  be  considered  a  national  character; 
none  left  a  lasting  impress  upon  national  legislation;  and  such  is  the 
oblivion  that  comes  even  to  men  who  are  adjudged  great  by  their  con- 
temporaries that  the  average  student  of  Illinois  history  will  probably 
have  difficulty  in  recalling  off-hand  the  name  of  any.  of  the  eleven 
senators  from  Illinois  who  served  during  the  period  mentioned. 

Since  1847  a  relatively  smaller  number  of  men  have  received  senatorial 
honors  (the  number  being  only  fourteen  in  this  period  of  sixty-two 
years,  against  eleven  in  the  preceding  twenty-nine  years),  but  the  number 
has  included  several  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  19th 
century — some  of  whom  have  risen  to  colossal  stature  in  our  heroic 
annals,  and  several  of  whom  have  had  a  large  part  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  this  republic.  What  I  say  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  will 
relate  mostly  to  the  senators  of  this  second  epoch. 

In  the  early  days  men  were  ambitious  quite  as  much  as  now,  and  it 
rarely  happened  that  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  was  secured 
by  any  man  without  a  contest.  In  those  early  days  there  was  not  the 
rigid  party  organization  that  developed  later  on,  and  when  a  senator 
was  to  be  elected  the  Legislature  convened  in  joint  assembly  and  the 
names  of  candidates  were  presented  without  the  preliminary  of  a  caucus 
nomination.  The  first  senatorial  contest  of  note  may  be  said  to  have 
been  that  of  1824,  when  two  senators  were  to  be  elected.  It  required 
three  ballots  to  elect  John  McLean  for  the  short  term  ending  the  fol- 
lowing March,  and  ten  ballots  to  elect  Elias  Kent  Kane  for  the  full 
term  beginning  on  the  4th  of  March.  It  was  not  until  1830  that  the 
honor  was  conferred  upon  a  candidate  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
assembly — John  McLean  being  reelected  without  opposition. 

The  party  caucus  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  a  sena- 
torial election  in  1840.  The  Democratic  members  of  the  legislature 
held  a  caucus,  nominating  Samuel  McRoberts,  and  he  was  elected  at 
the  joint  session  December  16  of  that  year.  The  custom  thus  introduced 
by  the  Democrats  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Whigs,  and  later  by 
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quarters  lor  all  government  publications  useful  in  studying  personal 
history,  serial  publications  of  genealogical  associations,  Year  books  oi 
hereditary  societies,  histories  of  nationalities  in  America,  in  short,  all 
classes  of  works  for  exact  sorting  of  souls. 

The  founder  of  such  an  institution  would  be  entitled  to  universal 
gratitude  as  a  national,  benefactor  for  all  time ;  and  the  Congressional 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  all  copyrighted  works  published  in 
America  are  deposited,  seems  to  digits  destined  home. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  temporary^  inhabitants  of  a  planet,  rolling 
through  space  and  torn  by  storm -arid  earthquake  should  value  fame  so 
much  and  be  so  strenuous  in  hunting  up  and  recording  their  lineage. 
Weird  and  wonderful  it  appears  to  library  attendants  who  view  the  end- 
less procession  and  witness  the  tireless  energy  of  man's  efforts  to  discover 
"lost  links."  But  back  of  all  this  labor  is  eternal  wisdom ;  therefore  we 
know  that  the  placing  of  one  date  may  be  of  as  much  importance  in 
God's  plan,  as  the  commemoration  of  an  Empire.  Morever,  we  realize 
that  each  man  is  unique,  descending,  as  he  does  from  totally  distinct 
lines  of  ancestors.  No  one  will  ever  be  exactly  like  him  again.  At  the 
time  and  place  of  his  brief  existence,  he  must  he  indispensable,  as  part 
of  an  intricate  machine.  Thus  we  justify  our  right  to  exist  and  preserve 
our  family  histories,  as  part  of  the  annals  of  the  universe. 
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the  Eepublicans,  so  that  since  1840  the  party  caucus  has  decided  almost 
every  senatorial  election  in  advance  of  the  formal  ballot  in  the  General 
Assembly.  The  first  notable  contest  in  a  senatorial  caucus  occurred 
Dec.  9,  1842.  It  was  the  second  senatorial  caucus  held  by  the 
Democrats.  Richard  M.  Young  was  the  senator  whose  term  was  to  expire. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  reelection.  The  other  candidates  were  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  then  not  quite  30  years  of  age;  Sidney  Breese,  and  John 
A.  McClernand.  The  caucus  began  at  7  :00  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
continued  six  hours,  adjourning  at  1 :00  o'clock  a.  m.  The  contest  nar- 
rowed down  to  one  between  Douglas  and  Breese.  On  the  19th  ballot 
Judge  Breese  was  nominated,  the  ballot  resulting:  Breese,  56;  Douglas, 
52  ;  McClernand,  3.  The  election  of  Breese  by  the  General  Assembly 
followed  by  a  party  vote. 

Four  years  later,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  had  thus  almost  captured 
the  senatorship,  was  practically  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Democratic 
caucus.  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator  Dec.  13,  1846,  and  his 
election  was  followed  by  a  spectacular  celebration — a  banquet  in  the 
senate  chamber  and  a  ball  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  old 
State  house. 

The  election  of  Douglas  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  senatorial 
epoch  in  Illinois.  Douglas,  who  had  come  to  Illinois  only  thirteen  years 
before,  an  unknown,  penniless  youth  from  Vermont,  had  risen  with 
marvelous  rapidity,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  33  years,  after  service  in 
the  Legislature,  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  lower 
House  of  Congress,  he  found  himself  the  recipient  of  the  highest  honor 
within  the  gift  of  his  State — the  office  of  United  States  Senator.  Although 
he  was  viewed  with  jealousy  and  with  some  alarm  by  the  older  politicians, 
Douglas  moved  forward  in  the  Senate  as  rapidly  as  he  had  climbed  in 
the  politics  of  his  State.  His  tireless  energy,  his  keen  intellect,  and  his 
persuasive  eloquence  soon  made  him  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Senate.  He  performed  a  most  important  part  in  the  framing  and  the 
passage  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850.  By  1852,  before  the  end 
of  his  first  term  in  the  Senate,  he  was  a  formidable  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  1854  he  became  the  most  talked-of  man 
in  the  country  by  reason  of  the  passage  of  his  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
founded  upon  his  doctrine  of  "popular  sovereignty."  In  1856  Abraham 
Lincoln  paid  this  high  tribute  to  Douglas : 

"Twenty  years  ago  Judge  Douglas  and  I  first  became  acquainted.  We 
were  both  young  then — he  a  trifle  younger  than  I.  Even  then  we  were  both 
ambitious — I  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  he.  With  me  the  race  of  ambition 
has  been  a  failure — a  flat  failure.  With  him  it  has  been  one  of  splendid 
success.  His  name  fills  the  nation  and  is  not  unknown  even  in  foreign 
lands.  I  affect  no  contempt  for  the  high  eminence  he  has  reached.  So 
reached  that  the  oppressed  of  my  species  might  have  shared  with  me  in 
the  elevation,  I  would  rather  stand  on  that  eminence  than  wear  the 
richest  crown  that  ever  pressed  a  monarch's  brow." 

It  may  be  said,  without  any  reflection  upon  any  senator  who  served 
before  him,  that  Douglas  was  the  first  great  senator  from  Illinois.  He 
gave  Illinois  a  new  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.    Prior  to  Douglas, 
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Massachusetts,  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  represented  in  the  senate 
respectively  by  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun,  had  attained  a  higher  pres- 
tige than  was  enjoyed  by  other  states.  Political  power  was  reposed  in 
the  East  and  in  the  South.  Illinois  was  then  a  far  western  state.  Doug- 
las, by  the  force  of  his  genius,  compelled  attention  and  recognition.  He 
rapidly  became  the  foremost  statesman  of  his  time,  and  he  gave  to 
Illinois  a  distinction  and  a  prestige  which  this  State  never  before  had 
enjoyed,  but  which  it  has  maintained  to  the  present  day.  I  may  say 
here,  that,  although  in  the  past  fifty  years,  some  of  the  great  men  of  the 
nation  have  served  as  senator  from  Illinois,  the  highest  rank  m  ability, 
in  reputation  and  in  achievement  must  be  conceded  to  the  "Little  Giant." 
Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  history  upon  the  political  principles  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  all  must  admire  the  "splendor  of  his  combat,"  his 
magnificent  ability  and  his  lofty  patriotism. 

The    first   great    senatorial    contest   which   this    State   has   witnessed 
occurred  in  1855.     The  term  of  General  James  Shields  (Dem.)   was  to 
expire.    The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  had  shattered  the  foundations  of  the 
old  parties.    The  Legislature  was  composed  of  straight  Democrats,  anti- 
Nebraska  Democrats,  old  line  Whigs,  Know-Nothings,  Free  Soilers  and 
Abolitionists.      On   the   Kansas-Nebraska   question   the   anti-Democrats 
were  slightly  in  the  majority,  but  they  were  without  organization.     One 
of  the  members-elect  of  the  lower  House  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had 
previously  served  in  the  Legislature  from   1834  to   1842.     After  the 
election,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  straight  Democrats  probably 
would  be  in  the  minority  in  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  opposition 
would  unite  on  Lincoln  for  United  States  Senator,  he  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  supposing,  of  course,  that  a  Whig  would  be  elected 
to  succeed  him.     At  the  special  election  which  followed  the  over-confi- 
dence of  the  anti-Nebraska  men  in   Sangamon  county  permitted  the 
election  of  a  Democrat,  Jonathan  McDaniel,  as  Lincoln's  successor.    This 
event  had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  senatorial  election.     The 
Legislature  was  so  close  that  if  Lincoln  had  not  resigned  and  if  a  Demo- 
crat had  not  been  elected  to  succeed  him,  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
he  would  have  been  elected  United  States  Senator.  The  balloting  occurred 
on  the  8th  of  February.    The  first  ballot  gave  Lincoln  45  votes ;  Shields 
(Dem)     41;    Lyman    Trumbull    (anti-Nebraska    Dem.),    5;    Gustavus 
Koerner,  2;  and  William  B.   Ogden,  Gov.  Joel  A.  Matteson,  William 
Kellogg,  Cyrus  Edwards,  0.  B.  Ficklin  and  William  A.  Denning  1  each. 
This  was  Lincoln's  nearest  approach 'to  election.    His  election  was  made 
impossible  by  a  compact  entered  into  by  five  anti-Nebraska  Democrats 
to  stand  by  Judge  Trumbull  in  all  emergencies.     These  were  Senators 
Palmer,  Cook  and  Judd,  and  Representatives  Allen  and  Baker.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  of  these  men  subsequently  became  prominent 
Republicans  and  that  at  least  three  of  them  were  most  instrumental  in 
securing  the  presidential  nomination  for  Lincoln  in  1860.     But  at  that 
time  they  could  not  accept  this  old  line  Whig  for  United  States  Senator. 
When  Lincoln  saw  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  candidacy,  Governor  Mat- 
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teson  a  Nebraska-Democrat/  was  almost  certain  to  be  elected,  he  with- 
drew and  threw  his  support  to  Trumbull,  and  thus  Trumbull  was  elected 
on  the  10th  ballot.  . 

The  second  great  senatorial  combat  in  Illinois  occurred  m  1858,  aria 
of  this  so  much  has  been  written  that  I  shall  dismiss  it  m  a  few  words. 
Between  1854  and  1858  the  Republican  party  had  sprung  into  existence. 
\braham  Lincoln  had  become  its  recognized  leader.  The  Republicans, 
remembering  the  divisions  which  had  marked  the  senatorial  contest  of 
1855  decided  that  in  order  to  assure  united  action  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  be  elected  in  1858,  a  senatorial  candidate 
must  be  selected  in  State  convention.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  convention.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State 
that  a  State  convention  had  nominated  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator.  Of  the  campaign  which  followed,  or,  more  specifically,  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  I  need  only  say,  what  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized by  students  of  American  history,  that  in  the  momentous  impor- 
tance of  the  issues  discussed  and  in  its  far-reaching  results,  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  was  the  greatest  forensic  combat  ever  witnessed  upon  the 
American  continent.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  reelected  to  the  Senate; 
Lincoln,  grown  accustomed  to  defeat,  was  again  beaten ;  but  his  debate 
with  Douglas  had  defined  the  issues  of  the  greater  battle  yet  to  come 
and  had  paved  the  way  for  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
President  in  1860. 

In  1865  Richard  Yates,  who  had  achieved  national  fame  as  the 
war  governor  of  Illinois,  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  after  an 
acrimonious  caucus  contest  with  Elihu  B.  Washburne. 

The  six  years  that  followed  were  tremendously  important,  for  they 
embraced  the  reconstruction  period  of  our  national  history,  and  Illinois 
was  fortunate  in  being  represented  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  two  of 
the  ablest  men  of  that  time— Lyman  Trumbull  and  Richard  Yates. 
Trumbull's  term  expired  in  1867.  The  wide-spread  sentiment  in  favor 
of  bestowing  political  honors  upon  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War  developed 
formidable  opposition  to  Trumbull.  General  John  M.  Palmer  received 
strong  support,  many  of  the  party  leaders,  including  Governor  Oglesby 
and  General  John  A.  Logan,  favoring  his  election.  In  the  caucus  Trum- 
bull was  triumphant,  receiving  48  votes  to  28  for  Palmer,  and  Trumbull 
was  elected  senator  for  the  third  time. 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  Colonel  William  R.  Morrison  at  his  home 
in  Waterloo,  111.,  and  he  devoted  an  entire  day  to  reminiscences  of  men 
and  events.  Colonel  Morrison,  I  may  say,  was  a  participant  in  three  of 
the  great  senatorial  combats  which  have  been  fought  out  in  Illinois.  In 
1855,  when  Lincoln  was  defeated  by  Trumbull,  Morrison  was  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives.  In  1859,  when 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  contest  culminated  in  the  reelection  of  Senator 
Douglas,  Morrison  was  speaker  of  the  House.  Years  afterward  he  him- 
self was  a  senatorial  candidate  in  the  memorable  contest  of  1865.  Speak- 
ing of  Lyman  Trumbull  and  Richard  Yates,  Colonel  Morrison  gave  me 
this  interesting  reminiscence: 
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"Trumbull  and  Yates  were  in  the  Senate  together.  Trumbull  was  a 
very  studious,  methodical  man  and  was  very  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking in  the  discharge  of  his  senatorial  duties.  Yates  was  no  less  con- 
scientious, but  from  the  promptings  of  generosity  he  would  do  things 
which  Trumbull  would  not  do.  There  was  a  man  from  Illinois,  whose 
name  I  do  not  recollect,  who  had  invented  and  constructed  a  gunboat 
during  the  war.  After. the  war  he  claimed  that  the  original  design  had 
been  changed  by  the  government  and  that  a  large  additional  expense, 
something  like  $100,000  or  $150,000,  bad  been  incurred  by  him  in 
performing  the  contract.  He  had  a  bill  before  Congress  for  several 
years  reimbursing  him  for  the  money  he  claimed  to  have  expended.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  and  was  hung  up  in  the  Senate.  There  was  nothing 
particularly  wrong  with  the  bill;  the  claim  probably  had  little  founda- 
tion, but  there  were  so  many  others  like  it  and  so  many  were  allowed, 
that  it  was  quite  respectable ;  yet  it  was  not  the  kind  of  a  bill  that  either 
Yates  or  Trumbull  cared  to  push  vigorously.  Yates  probably  would  have 
voted  for  it  had  Trumbull  been  willing  to  do  so ;  but  Trumbull  avoided 
it  on  one  pretext  or  another.  Finally  the  claimant  died  in  Washington. 
I  happened  to  call  on  Yates  when  he  and  Trumbull  were  together  dis- 
cussing whether  or  not  they  should  attend  the  funeral.  Neither  of  them 
wanted  to  do  so,  and  yet  neither  seemed  to  feel  that  they  could  properly 
remain  away.  Finally  Yates  said.  'I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  Trumbull ; 
let's  go  over  to  the  Senate  and  pass  his  bill;  that  will  be  better  than 
going  to  the  funeral.'  And  that  is  what  they  did.  They  went  over  to 
the  Senate,  the  bill  was  called  up  and  was  passed  without  difficulty,  and 
the  man's  widow  received  the  money." 

The  year  1877  found  a  peculiar  situation  in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 
In  the  Senate  there  were  21  Republicans,  32  Democrats  and  S  Independ- 
ents, and  in  the  House  there  were  79  Republicans,  67  Democrats  and  7 
Independents,  making  on  joint  ballot  100  Republicans,  89  Democrats 
and  15  Independents.  Thus  the  Republicans,  although  numbering  11 
more  than  the  Democrats,  still  lacked  3  of  having  a  constitutional 
majority  of  both  houses.  The  Independents  held  the  balance  of  power. 
General  Logan,  whose  term  as  senator  was  to  expire,  was  the  choice  of 
the  Republican  caucus.  Senator  John  M.  Palmer  was  nominated  unani- 
mously by  the  Democrats.  The  initial  ballot  was  taken  January  16.  The 
assembly  remained  in  a  deadlock  until  January  25.  Neither  of  the  old 
parties  was  able  to  elect  its  candidate  and  the  Independents  came  forward 
and  offered  Judge  David  Davis,  then  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Judge  Davis  had  been  an  old  line  Whig;  he  had  been 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  and  he  was  one  of  the  able 
and  resourceful  politicians  from  Illinois  who,  at  the  Republican  national 
convention  in  1860,  had  brought  about  the  nomination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  President.  In  the  old  circuit  riding  days,  he  was  the  circuit 
judge  before  whom  Lincoln,  a  circuit  riding  lawyer,  tried  most  of  his 
eases;  and  when  Lincoln  became  President  lie  appointed  Davis  a  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  After  the  war.  on  the  question 
of  the  impeachment  of  President  Andrew  Johnson.  Judge  Davis  became 
estranged  from  the  Republican  party,  and  so  was  sufficiently  independent 
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to  command  the  support  of  the  fifteen  Independent  members  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Democrats,  to  forestall  possible  Eepublican  success, 
decided  to  support  Davis,  and  thus  on  the  40th  ballot  he  was  elected.  In 
the  United  States  Senate  Judge  Davis  was  not  a  partisan;  he  acted 
with  the  Eepublicans  quite  as  frequently  as  with  the  Democrats.  In 
1881,  when  Vice  President  Arthur  succeeded  to  the  presidency  upon 
the  death  of  President  Garfield,  Senator  Davis  was  made  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  place  until  the  close  of  his  term. 
David  Davis  must  rank  among  the  greatest  men  who  have  sat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Illinois. 

I  come  now  to  the  prolonged  and  intensely  dramatic  senatorial  contest 
of  1885.  In  1884  the  Democrats  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years 
had  carried  the  country  and  had  elected  Grover  Cleveland  President. 
In  Illinois  the  Eepublicans  had  elected  the  State  officers  by  a  small 
majority,  but  had  failed  to  secure  control  of  the  Legislature.  The  Senate 
stood  26  Eepublicans,  24  Democrats,  and  1  Greenback  Democrat.  The 
House  was  composed  of  76  Eepublicans,  76  Democrats,  and  Elijah  M. 
Haines,  who  called  himself  an  Independent.  Mr.  Haines,  by  reason  of 
his  peculiar  position  in  the  House,  thus  became  the  largest  individual 
factor  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  elected  first  temporary  speaker  and 
then  permanent  speaker  of  the  House. 

The  second  term  of  General  John  A.  Logan  as  United  States  Senator 
was  to  expire  March  4.  He  was  renominated  by  the  Eepublican  caucus 
with  little  opposition.  The  Democratic  caucus  nominated  Colonel  Will- 
iam E.  Morrison.  Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  organization  of  the  House 
the  first  ballot  was  not  taken  until  February  10 ;  and  there  was  no  ballot 
in  joint  assembly  until  February  18.  On  this  ballot  Logan  received  101 
votes,  Morrison  94,  Haines  4,  with  3  scattering.  Thus  Logan  lacked  one 
vote  of  election.  On  the  19th  and  20th  the  result  was  practically  the 
same.  But  during  the  remainder  of  February  and  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  there  was  no  time  when  both  parties  voted  for 
senator  on  the  same  ballot.  The  view  prevailing  that  only  the  majority 
of  a  quorum,  and  not  a  majority  of  all  members  elected,  was  necessary 
to  an  election,  there  was  a  constant  fear  that  the  absence  of  some  member 
would  enable  the  other  side  to  elect  a  senator;  with  the  result  that  first 
one  side  and  then  the  other  refrained  from  voting  in  order  to  break  the 
quorum.  There  was  a  peculiar  fatality  in  this  assembly ;  three  members 
died  during  the  session.  Eepresentative  Eobert  E.  Logan,  Eepublican, 
of  the  19th  district,  died  February  26th;  Senator  Frank  M.  Bridges, 
Democrat,  of  the  37th  district,  died  March  20th;  at  special  elections 
Eepresentative  Logan  was  succeeded  by  a  Eepublican  and  Senator 
Bridges  by  a  Democrat;  so  that  the  political  completion  of  the  assembly 
was  not  changed.  Then  on  April  13th  occurred  the  death  of  Eepresenta- 
tive J.  Henry  Shaw,  Democrat,  of  the  34th  district.  This  district  was 
overwhelmingly  Democrat,  having  given  Cleveland  at  the  last  election  a 
plurality  of  2,060  votes.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  successor 
of  Shaw  would  be  a  Democrat;  and  it  was  in  this  situation  that  a  few 
shrewd  Eepublican  politicians  found  the  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  strategy 
which  brought  victory  to  their  candidate  for  senator.     A  special  election 
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in  the  34th  district  was  called  for  May  6th.  The  Democrats  nominated 
Arthur  Leeper  for  Shaw's  successor.  The  Kepublicans  made  no  nomi- 
nation, and  to  all  outward  appearances  had  concluded  to  allow  the 
election  to  go  by  default.  But  over  at  the  old  Leland  Hotel  one  night  a 
few  astute  politicians  in  the  Logan  camp  quietly  laid  a  plan  by  which 
they  hoped  to  carry  the  34th  district.  It  is  said  that  the  idea  was  first 
suggested  by  Henry  Craske  of  Eushville  in  a  letter  to  General  Logan. 
However  that  may  be,  a  plan  was  worked  out  by  General  Logan,  Daniel 
H.  Shepherd,  secretary  of  the  Eepublican  State  Committee;  Jacob 
Wheeler,  then  United  States  Marshal,  and  formerly  of  the  34th  district ; 
Samuel  H.  Jones,  of  Springfield,  and  perhaps  others.  "Sam"  Jones  had 
been  in  politics  a  long  time  and  he  recalled  how  the  anti-Nebraska  men, 
through  their  over-confidence,  had  permitted  a  Democrat  to  be  elected 
to  the  Legislature  from  Sangamon  county  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  thus  had  lost  the  senatorship 
in  1855.  Now,  why  could  not  that  old  trick  be  played  on  the  Democrats? 
The  decision  was  to  give  it  a  trial.  Every  circumstance  seemed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  plan.  There  was  a  truce  in  the  senatorial 
contest.  Speaker  Haines  and  many  members  of  the  Legislature  journeyed 
to  New  Orleans  to  visit  the  exposition  May  1st.  Colonel  Morrison  made 
a  trip  to  Washington.  The  Democrats  were  completely  at  ease,  having 
no  doubt  that  their  candidate  for  representative  from  the  34th  district 
would  be  elected. 

A  few  days  before  the  senatorial  election,  pursuant  to  the  plan  arranged 
in  Springfield,  trusted  emissaries  were  sent  through  the  34th  district, 
some  in  the  guise  of  stock  buyers,  others  as  insurance  agents,  others  as 
sewing  machine  agents — all  with  plausible  excuses  for  being  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  visited  Republicans  whom  they  could  trust  with 
the  secret  and  left  with  them  tickets  bearing  the  name  of  Captain  William 
H.  Weaver,  a  Eepublican  of  Menard  county.  Instructions  were  given 
that  the  Eepublicans  were  to  manifest  the  utmost  indifference  and  were 
to  remain  away  from  the  polls  until  3  o'clock  or  later  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  election.  Then  they  were  to  go  quietly  to  the  polls  and 
deposit  the  Weaver  tickets. 

The  plan  was  a  perfect  success.  When  the  Democrats  awoke  it  was 
too  late.  .  The  polls  were  closed— the  battle  was  lost.  When  the  vote  was 
canvassed  it  was  found  that  Weaver  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of 
336  votes.  It  was  several  days,  however,  before  the  Democrats  were  Evilly 
convinced  that  they  were  really  defeated.  The  surprise,  chagrin,  and 
vexation  of  the  Democrats  is  indicated  by  an  interchange  of  telegrams 
between  Colonel  Morrison  and  E.  A.  D.  Wilbanks.  clerk  of  the  Illinois 
House.     Colonel  Morrison  wired  Wilbanks  from  Washington  as  follows: 

"Is  there  no  doubt  of  the  election  of  a  Republican  successor  of  J. 
Henry  Shaw?  (Signed)      William  R.  Morrison." 

The  answer  was  as  follows : 

"To  Colonel  William  E.  Morrison.  Washington,  0.  C. :  No!  a  d  — d 
bit.  (Signed)      \l  A.  D.  Wilbanks." 

The  election  of  Weaver  virtually  ended  the  senatorial  contest.  The 
rest  was  but  a  matter  of   form.     Weaver  was  to  be  sworn  in   May   L5th, 
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and  on  May  14th  the  Democrats,  still  hoping,  made  a  final  "supreme 
effort."  Every  Democrat  was  present  and  Morrison  received  101  votes. 
On  a  later  ballot  the  Democrats  concentered  on  Judge  Lambert  Tree, 
but  with  no  better  success.  The  next  ballot  was  taken  on  May  19th.  It 
was  the  120th  ballot  and  General  Logan  was  elected,  receiving  103  votes 
to  96  for  Lambert  Tree  and  5  scattering. 

General  Logan,  in  a  speech  before  the  assembly  extending  thanks  for 
his  election,  said : 

"In  this  contest,  as  it  has  progressed,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  nothing 
has  transpired  to  mar  the  friendly  relations  that  have  existed  for  the 
past  thirty  years  between  Colonel  William  R.  Morrison,  the  gentleman 
chosen  by  the  Democratic  side  of  this  assembly,  and  myself.  *  *  * 
I  say  to  you  that  I  respect  Colonel  Morrison  as  a  man.  Although  we 
differ  politically,  we  are  friends  and  I  hope  we  may  forever  be  friends." 

In  a  conversation  of  several  years  ago,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
Colonel  Morrison,  speaking  on  the  senatorial  contest  of  1.885,  said  to  me: 

"In  the  senatorial  contest  of  1885,  my  relations  with  Senator  Logan 
were  personally  quite  friendly.  *  *  *  There  was  an  element  in  his 
party  that  intended  that  he  should  be  defeated,  just  as  there  were  men 
in  my  party  that  intended  that  I  should  be  beaten  for  senator.  Some  of 
the  Republicans  expected  the  fight  to  drag  along  until  both  Logan  and 
myself  would  be  dropped,  and  then  a  Cook  county  man  would  be  elected. 
Logan  was  fully  aware  of  the  combinations  that  were  being  made  to 
defeat  him.  He  and  I  talked  about  them  between  ourselves  during  the 
contest.  *  *  *  I  was  not  in  Springfield  at  the  time  the  'still  hunt' 
was  made  in  the  34th  district  by  the  Republicans.  I  had  gone  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  secure  some  Democratic 
appointments  for  Illinois.  There  was  a  great  hue  and  cry  out  here 
that,  although  a  Democratic  President  had  been  elected,  no  Democrats 
had  been  appointed  to  office,  and  I  went  to  urge  the  appointment  of 
somebody — no  matter  whom — but  of  some  Democrat.  I  doubt  that  the 
result  in  the  34th  district  would  have  been  any  different  had  I  remained 
in  Springfield.  The  Republicans  carried  out  their  game  so  well  that 
nobody  was  to  be  blamed  for  failing  to  detect  it." 

No  senatorial  contest  in  Illinois  since  1858  attracted  such  wide-spread 
national  attention  as  that  of  1885.  The  Democratic  victories  in  other 
states  had  made  the  United  States  Senate  exceedingly  close,  and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  defeat  of  Logan  would  possibly  mean 
Democratic  control  of  the  Senate.  The  receipt  of  hundreds  of  telegrams 
of  congratulation  bv  General  Logan  were  evidence  of  the  joy  felt  by 
Republicans  throughout  the  nation  over  the  reelection  of  John  A.  Logan. 

In  the  year  1890,  for  the  first  time  since  1858,  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  was  nominated  in  State  convention.  This  time,  however, 
it  was  the  Democratic  party  that  made  the  nomination,  following  a 
precedent  established  by  the  Republicans.  The  nominee  for  senator  was 
General  John  M.  Palmer.  General  Palmer  had  left  the  Democratic 
party  in  1854  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  question.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  having  been  chairman 
of  the  first  Republican  State  Convention,  held  at  Bloomington  in  1856, 
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He  had  been  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1868  had 
"been  elected  Governor  of  Illinois.  In  1872,  in  company  with  many 
others,  he  had  left  the  Republican  party  and  thenceforward  had  been 
affiliated  with  the  Democrats.  Several  times  he  had  received  the  caucus 
nomination  of  the  Democrats  for  United  States  Senator.  Now,  upon 
receiving  the  nomination  for  senator  by  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, he  went  upon  the  stump  and  presented  his  case  to  the  people. 

The  Legislature  elected  that  year  was  almost  the  same  in  its  political 
composition  as  that  which  had  caused  the  famous  senatorial  deadlock  of 
1885.  In  joint  assembly  there  were  101  Democrats,  100  Republicans, 
and  3  Independents,  elected  as  representatives  of  the  F.  M.  B.  A.,  a 
farmers'  organization.  These  three  independents,  Moore,  Cockrell,  and 
Taubeneck,  held  the  balance  of  power.  The  Republican  caucus  nomi- 
nated Richard  J.  Oglesby,  a  former  senator  and  three  times  Governor 
of  Illinois.  The  three  Independents  chose  A.  J.  Streeter  as  their  candi- 
date. The  balloting  continued  with  practically  no  change  from  January 
20  to  February  11,  1891,  thus— Palmer,  101;  Oglesby,  100;  Streeter,  3. 
Then  the  Republicans  substituted  for  Oglesby  the  name  of  Cicero  J. 
Lindly,  president  of  the  F.  M.  B.  A.,  the  organization  to  which  the 
three  Independents  acknowledged  allegiance.  Lindly  was  a  Republican, 
however,  and  the  three  Independents  would  not  support  him.  At  the 
same  time  the  Republican  joint  steering  committee  submitted  to  the  three 
Independents  a  long  list  of  proposed  candidates,  some  of  whom  had 
been  prominent  in  the  lahor  or  farmer  movement.  Later  the  Republi- 
cans switched  to  A.  J.  Streeter,  the  candidate  of  the  Independents. 
Streeter  had  long  been  an  Independent  in  politics ;  a  greenbacker.  a 
farmers'  alliance  man,  etc.  Several  Republicans  refused  to  vote  for 
Streeter.  Streeter's  "high-water  mark"  came  March  5th,  when  he 
received  98  votes — just  five  short  of  election.  A  couple  of  days  later 
there  were  newspaper  stories  that  the  five  Republicans  who  had  persist- 
ently refused  to  vote  for  Streeter  were  weakening.  The  Republican 
State  Committee  had  virtually  indorsed  Streeter  and  it  began  to  look 
as  if  he  might  be  elected. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  March  Moore  and  Cockrell,  two  of  the 
three  Independents,  joined  in  a  public  statement  declaring  their  intention 
to  vote  for  Palmer  on  the  following  day.  Palmer,  accordingly,  was 
elected  the  next  day,  March  11,  on  the  154th  ballot.  On  this  ballot, 
the  entire  Republican  strength  of  the  assemblv  was  thrown  to  Cicero  J. 
Lindly,  the  ballot  resulting:  Palmer,  103;  Lindly,  100;  Streeter,  1  — 
Taubeneck  of  the  "big  3"  sticking  to  Streeter  to  the  end.  I  have  known 
many  defeated  candidates  for  office,  but  I  never  have  witnessed  any 
disappointment  as  bitter  and  as  inconsolable  as  that  of  Mr.  Streeter  when 
the  election  of  Palmer  became  an  accomplished  fact.  As  a  newspaper 
correspondent  I  called  at  his  room  at  the  Leland  Hotel  that  afternoon. 
As  he  lay  upon  a  sofa  he  vehemently  denounced  the  "damnable 
treachery,"  as  he  called  it,  which  had  caused  his  defeat.  Streeter  had 
really  believed  that  he  was  going  to  be  elected  and  Palmer's  election  was 
a  crushing  blow. 
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The  outcome  of  this  contest  was  a  most  fortunate  and  creditable  one 
for  the  State.  As  between  Palmer  and  Streeter,  even  many  Eepublicans 
preferred  Palmer,  for  Streeter  had  little  in  common  with  the  Kepublican 
party  and  his  election  would  have  been  a  party  misfortune.  Senator 
Palmer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  distinguished  and  able  statesman,  a 
man  of  broad  views  and  of  independent  action,  and  his  term  of  service 
in  the  Senate  reflected  great  credit  upon  himself  and  upon  his  State. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  bring  my  story  of  senatorial  contests  "down 
to  date."  Since  the  deadlock  of  1891,  we  have  had  five  senatorial 
elections,  each  involving  a  contest — some  of  them  a  fierce  and  desperate 
contest.  But  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  will  not  permit  me  to 
speak  of  them.  The  contest  now  in  progress  in  the  General  Assembly 
has  already  broken  all  previous  records  in  point  of  duration;  but  it  is 
"another  story"  that  must  be  reserved  for  some  future  occasion. 

In  this  brief  sketch,  I  have  not  attempted  to  mention  by  name  all  of 
the  really  great  men  who  have  served  Illinois  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  have  endeavored  more  particularly  to  note  some  of  the  memor- 
able contests  for  the  senatorship  that  have  occurred  in  this  State.  I  may 
add  that  although  the  governorship  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  natural 
stepping-stone  to  the  Senate,  only  six  of  the  twenty-five  men  who  have 
served  as  senator  since  1818  were  also  governors  of  the  State.  Of  this 
number  Ninian  Edwards,  one  of  the  first  two  senators,  became  Governor 
after  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  although  he  had  been  previously 
Governor  of  the  territory.  W.  L.  D.  Ewing,  elected  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  was  Governor  only  two  weeks.  So  that  in  reality  only  four 
men,  first  elected  Governor,  have  afterwards  become  senator.  The  first 
Richard  Yates,  upon  retiring  from  the  office  of  Governor,  was  im- 
mediately elected  to  the  Senate.  Richard  J.  Oglesby  and  Shelby  M. 
Cullom,  each  resigned  the  office  of  Governor  to  become  senator;  John 
M.  Palmer  was  elected  senator  eighteen  years  after  the  close  of  his  term 
as  Governor. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  no  doubt,  that  although  nearly 
all  have  sought  re-election  only  eight  senators  from  Illinois  have  suc- 
ceeded themselves.  These  were  Ninian  Edwards,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  John 
McLean,  Elias  Kent  Kane,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lyman  Trumbull,  John 
A.  Logan,  and  Shelby  M.  Cullom.  Only  four  senators  have  been  able 
to  secure  election  three  times — Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lyman  Trumbull, 
John  A.  Logan,  and  Shelby  M.  Cullom.  The  record  for  length  of  service 
is  held  by  Senator  Cullom,  whose  first  election  occurred  in  1883.  He 
has  served  continuously  since  then,  having  been  elected  in  all  five  times. 
He  has  now  entered  upon  the  27th  year  of  his  service,  and  by  the  end 
of  his  present  term  will  have  completed  thirty  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice as  senator  from  Illinois.  These  have  been  years  of  honorable  and 
efficient  service,  and  Senator  Cullom,  in  the  calm  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  posterity,  will  rank  among  the  great  constructive  statesmen  of 
the  period  in  which  he  served  the  State  and  Nation. 

All  in  all,  Illinois,  in  a  period  covering  almost  a  century,  has  been 
ably  and  creditably  represented  in  Washington;  and  taking  that  period 
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as  a  whole,  in  the  average  ability,  integrity  and  influence  of  its  senators, 
•it  has  been  unsurpassed  by  any  other  state.  Let  us  hope  that  the  high 
standard  set  by  Douglas,  Trumbull,  Yates,  Oglesby,  Palmer,  Logan, 
Davis,  Cullom  and  others,  will  be  maintained  by  Illinois  as  long  as  this 
republic  shall  endure. 

Ill  State  Hist  Soc.  1909         Transactions, 


Little   Worried  When 

Beaten   for  Senate. 


LINCOLN'S  old  friend,  described  in,  the 
American  Magazine  as  the  man  "  who 
knew  Lincoln,"  thus  tells  the  effect 
of  the  senatorial  election  upon  the 
future  president:  /  )  of 

"  Felt  bad  because  he  wa'n't  elected?  Nope. 
Didn't  expect  him  to  be.  Somehow  I'd  got  to 
feelln'  by  the  time  election  corne  that  it 
didn't  make  no  real  difference  whether  he 
went  to  the  senate  or  not.  His  goin'  there 
wa'n't  gj^i'  to  settle  the  question.  What 
was  golri^o  settle  it  was  gettin'  more  people 
to  feel  about  It  as  he  did.  If  he  got  beat 
tryin'  to  make  people  understand,  it  was 
worth  a  sight  more  to  the  country  than  his 
gettin'  elected  dodgin'  the  truth.  I  didn't  fig- 
ure that  out  alone,  though;  it  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln helped  me  to  see  that. 

"  Tou  see,  after  I'd  made  up  my  mind  I'd 
vote  the  Republican  ticket,  one  day  when  I 
was  walkln'  down  the  street  with  him  heTe  In 
town  and  there  wa'n't  nobody  around  I  told 
him.  He  looks  at  me  sharp  like,  and  then  he 
says,  mighty  solemn:  'Billy,  are  you  sure 
you  know  what  you  are  doln'?  What's  the 
reason  you're  leavin'  the  party?  'Cause  you 
want  to  see  me  git  in?' 

Had  to  Vote  for  Him. 

"'No,  sir,'« I  says,  *that  ain't  it  at  all. 
I'm  a  Democrat.  Besides,  I  hate  like  all  pos- 
sessed to  go  back  on  "Little  Doug" ;  you  know 
what  store  I  have  always  set  by  him.  The 
reason  I'm  votin'  for  you,  Mr.  Lincoln,  is 
because  you've  got  it  right  and  nobody  can 
git  around  It.  Douglas  is  wrong.  There 
ain't  nothin'  else  to  do  but  vote  for  your  side, 
much  as  I  hate  to.' 

"  Well,  sir,  you  never  seen  how  he  straight- 
ened up  and  how  his  eyes  lit  up  like  I'd  seen 
'em  do  when  he  wasspeakin". 

"  '  Billy,'  he  says,  '  I'd  Hither  hear  you 
say  that  than  anything  anybody  could  say. 
That's  what  I've  been  tryin'  to  do— to  make 
people  see  it  as  I  do.  I  believe  I've  got  It  fig- 
ured out  right,  Billy.  I've  been  at  It  night 
and  day  for  four  years,  and  I  can't  find  no 
mistake  in  my  line  of  argument.  What  I 
want  is  to  make  people  understand.' 

He  Just  Laughed. 
"  '  What  bothers  me,  Mr.  Lincoln,'  I  says, 
*  Is  that  I  don't  believe  you'llgit  elected,  even 
If  you  are  right,'  and  then,  sir,  he  throws 
back  his  head  and  Just  laffs  right  out  loud. 
'  Don't  you  worry,  Billy,  about  that,'  he  says, 
'  that  don't  makeno  difference.  I  ain't  sayin' 
I  don't  want  to  goto  the  United  States  senate 
— I  do.'  Always  have.  When  I  quit  politics 
in  '49  and  made  up  my  mind  I  wa'n't  goin'  to 
have  another  chanct  to  go  to  congress  or  be 
anybody  I  was  miserable.  But  that's  all 
over.  What's  important  now  In  this  country 
is  makin'  people  feel  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
that  the'south  is  bent  on  spreadin'  It,  and  that 
we've  got  to  stop  'em.  Slavery  is  wrong, 
Billy*.  If  It  ain't  wrong  nuthin'  is.  We  have 
got  to  fight  against  its  spreadin',  and  It's 
goin'  to  be  a  durable  struggle.  It  don't  make 
no  difference  who  gits  office  or  who  don't. 
All  that's  important  is  keepin'  on  fightin'. 
Don't  you  worry  if  I  ain't  elected.  The  fight's 
goin'  on.'  " 
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— Sketch. by  Einar  V.  Quist,  a  Journal  Artist 

"The  instant  he  began  to  speak  the  people  stood  bewildered  and  breathless  under  the  natural  magic" 

An  Eyewitness  at  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate 

A  Young  Boy,  Fated  to  Write  Movingly  of  What  He  Had  Seen,  Stood  in  the  Crowd  That  Exciting  Day 

to  Hear  the  Rail  Splitter  Demolish  the  Little  Giant 


"•  As  a  boy  of  10,  Francis  Grier- 
son,  listened  to  the  last  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  on 
slavery  ■  at  Alton,  III.  Years 
later,  Gvierson,  essayist,  mystic 
and  musician,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  historic 
meetings  between  the  Rail 
Splitter  and  the  Little  Giant. 
It  is  reprinted  from  "The  Val- 
ley of  Shadows,"  Grierson's 
memories  of  his  boylwod  in 
Illinois.   Grierson  died  in  1927. 


IT  WAS  the  15th  day  of  October, 
*  1858.  Crowds  were  pouring  in- 
to Alton.  For  some  days  people 
had  been  arriving  by  the  steam 
packets  from  up  and  down  the 
river,  the  up  boats  from  St.  Louis 
bringing  visitors  with  long  black 
hair,  goatees,  and  stolid,  indian- 
like faces,  slave  owners  and  slave 
dealers,  from  the  human  marts  of 
Missouri  and  Kentucky;  the 
northern  visitors  arriving,  by  boat 
or  rail,  abolitionists  and  Republi- 
cans, with  a  cast  of  features  dis- 
tinctly different  from  the  types 


i'hey  oame  from  villages,  town- 
ships, the  prairies,  from  all  the 
adjoining  counties,  from  across 
the  Mississippi,  and  south,  from 
congressional  committees  in  the 
east,  from  leading  journals  of  all 
political  parties,  and  from  every 
religious  denomination  within 
hundreds  of  miles,  filling  the 
broad  space  in  front  of  the"  town 
hall,  eager  to  hear  the  now  fa- 
mous debaters  —  the  popular 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  United 
States  senator,  nicknamed  the 
"Little  Giant,"  and  plain  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  nicknamed  the 
"Rail  Splitter." 

The  great  debate  had  begun  on 
the  21st  of  August  at  another 
town,  and  today  the  long  dis- 
cussed subject  would  be  brought 
to  a  close.  Douglas  stood  for  the 
doctrine  that  slavery  was  nation- 
alized by  the  Constitution,  that 
congress  had  no  authority  to  pre- 
vent its  introduction  in  the  new 
territories  like  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braka,  and  that  the  people  of 
each    state    could    alone    decide 


whether  they  should  be  slave 
states  or  free.  Lincoln  opposed 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
the  new   territories. 

On  this  memorable  day  the  "ir- 
repressible conflict"  predicted  by 
Seward  actually  began,  and  it 
was  bruited  about  that  Lincoln 
would  be  mobbed  or  assassinated 
if  he  repeated  here  the  words  he 
used  in  some  of  his  speeches  de- 
livered in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  From  the  surging. sea  of 
faces  thousands  of  anxious  eyes 
gazed  upward  at  the  group  of 
politicians  on  {he  balcony  like 
wrecked  mariners  scanning  the 
horizon  for  the  smallest  sign  of  a 
white  sail  of  hope. 

The  Great 

Verbal  Duel 

This  final  debate  resembled  a 
duel  between  two  men  of  war,  the 
pick  of  a  great  fleet,  all  but  these| 
two  sunk  or  abandoned  in  other 
waters,  facing  each  other  in  the 
'  open,  the  Little  Giant  hurling  at 


his  opponent,  from  his  flagship  of 
slavery,  the  deadliest  missiles, 
Lincoln  calmly  waiting  to  sink  his 
antagonist  by  one  simple  broad- 
sider.  Alton  had  seen  nothing  so 
exciting  since  the  assassination  of 
Lovejoy,  the  fearless  abolitionist, 
many  years  before. 

In  the  earlier  discussions 
Douglas  seemed  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage. A  past  master  in  tact 
and  audacity,  skilled  in  the  art  of 
rhetorical  skirmishing,  he  had 
no  equal  on  the  "stump,"  while 
in  the  senate  he  was  feared  by  the 
most  brilliant  debaters  for  his 
ready  wit  and  his  dashing  elo- 
quence. 

Regarded  in  the  light  of  his- 
torical experience,  reasoned  about 
in  the  light  of  spiritual  reality, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  that 
nothing  can  happen  by  chance,  it 
seems  as  if  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
wore  predestined  to  meet  side  by 
side  in  this  discussion,  and  unless 
I  dwell  in  detail  on  the  mental 
and  physical  contrast  the  speak- 


ers  presented,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  startling  difference  in  the  twn 
temperaments:  Douglas— short, 
plump  and  petulant;  Lincoln — 
long,  gaunt  and  self-possessed; 
the  one  white  haired  and  florid, 
the  other  black  haired  and 
swarthy;  the  one  educated  and 
polished,  the  other  unlettered  and 
primitive.  Douglas  had  the  as- 
surance of  a  man  of  authority; 
Lincoln  had  moments  of  deep 
mental  depression,  often  border- 
ing on  melancholy,  yet  controlled 
by  a  fixed,  and,  I  may  say,  a  pre- 
destined will,  for  it  can  no  longer 
be  doubted  that  without  the  mar- 
velous blend  of  humor  and  stolid 
patience  conspicuous  in  his  char- 
acter, Lincoln's  genius  would 
have  turned  to  madness  after  the 
defeat  of  the  northern  army  at 
Bull  Run,  and  the  world  would 
have  had  something  like  a  repeti- 
tion of  Napoleon's  fate  after  the 
burning  of  Moscow.  Lincoln's  hu- 
mor was  the  balance  pole  of  his 
genius  that  enabled  him  to  cross 
the  most  giddy  heights  without 
losing  his  head. 

Judge  Douglas  opened  the  de- 
bate in  a  sonorous  voice  plainly 

and  with  a  look  of  mingled  defi- 
ance and  confidence,  he  mar- 
shaled his  facts  and  deduced  his 
arguments.  To  the  vigor  of  his 
attack  there  was  added  the  pres- 
tige of  a  senate  chamber,  and  for 
some  moments  it  looked  as  if  he 
would  carry  the  majority  with 
him,  a  large  portion  of  the  crowd 
being  proslavery  men,  while 
many  others  were  "on  the  fence" 
waiting  to  be  persuaded. 

Lincoln  Stood  Like 
a  'Solitary  Pine' 

At  last,  after  a  great  oratorical 
effort,  he  brought  his  speech  to 
a  close  amid  the  shouts  and  yells 
of  thousands  of  admirers. 

And  now  Abraham  Lincoln — 
the  man  who,  in  1830,  undertook 
to  split  for  Mrs.  Nancy  Miller  400 
I rails  for  every  yard  of  brown  jean 
I  dyed  with  walnut  bark  that  would 
make  him  a  pair  of  trousers,  the 
flatboatman,  local  stump  speaker 
Sand  country  lawyer — rose  from 
his  seat,  stretched  his  long,  bony 
limbs  upward  as  if  to  get  them  in 
working  order,  and  stood  like 
some  dark  solitary  pine  on  a  lone- 
ly summit,  very  tall,  very  dark, 
very  gaunt  and  very  rugged,  his 
swarthy  features  stamped  with 
a  sad  serenity.  The  instant  he  be- 
gan to  speak,  the  ungainly  mouth 
lost  its  heaviness,  the  half  list- 
less eyes  attaineda  wondrous 
power,  and  the  people  stood  be- 
wildered and  breathless  under  the 
natural  magic  of  the  strangest, 
most  original  personality  known 
to  the  English  speaking  world 
since  Robert  Burns. 

There  were  other  very  tall  and 
dark  men  in  the  heterogeneous 
assembly  but  not  one  who  resem- 
bled the  speaker.  Every  move- 
ment of  his  long,  muscular  frame 
denoted  inflexible  earnestness, 
and  a  something  issued  forth — 
elemental  and  mystical — that  told 


of  what  the  man  had  been,  what 
he  was  and  what  he  would  do  in 
the  future.  There  were  moments 
when  he  seemed  all  legs  and  feet, 
and  again  he  appeared  all  head 
and  neck;  yet  every  look  of  the 
deep  set  eyes,  every  movement  of 
the  prominent  jaws,  every  wave 
of  the  hard  gripping  hand,  pro- 
duced an  impression,  and  before 
he  had  spoken  20  minutes,  the 
conviction  took  possession  of 
thousands  that  here  was  the  pro- 
phetic man  of  the  present  and 

thp  political   envtn*  "*  +ha  f"*"™ 

judges  of  human  nature  saw  at 
a  glance  that  a  man  so  ungainly, 
so  natural,  so  earnest  and  so  forc- 
ible had  no  place  in  his  mental 
economy  for  the  thing  called 
vanity. 
The  Little  Giant 

Played  Tricks 

Douglas    had   been    theatrical 
and  scholarly,  but  this  tall,  home- 
ly man  was  creating  by  his  very 
looks  what  the  brilliant  lawyer 
and  experienced  senator  had 
failed  to  make  people  see  and  feel. 
The   Little   Giant   had   assumed 
striking  attitudes,  played  tricks 
|  with  his  flowing  white  hair,  mim- 
icking the  airs  of  authority,  with 
patronizing  allusions;   but  these 
affectations',  usually  so  effective) 
when  he  addressed  an  audience! 
alone,    went    for    nothing    whenj 
brought  face  to  face  with  reali- 
ties.   Lincoln  had  no  genius  for] 
gesture  and  no  desire  to  produce 
a  sensation.  The  failure  of  Sena- 
tor Douglas  to  bring  conviction  to 
critical  minds  was  caused  by 
three  things:  A  lack  of  logical  se- 
quence in  argument,  a  lack  of  in- 
tuitional judgment  and  a  vanity 
that  was  caused  by  too  much  in- 
tellect and  too  little  heart.  Doug- 
las had  been  arrogant  and  vehe- 
ment,  Lincoln  was  now  logical 
and  penetrating. 
The  Little  Giant  was  a  living 


picture  of  ostentatious  vanity; 
from  every  feature  of  Lincoln's 
face  there  radiated  the  calm,  in- 
herent strength  that  accompanies 
power.  He  relied  on  no  props. 
With  a  pride  sufficient  to  protect 
his  mind  and  a  will  sufficient  to 
defend  his  body,  he  drank  water 
when  Douglas,  with  all  his  wit  and 
rhetoric,  could  begin  or  end  noth- 
ing without  stimulants. 

Lincoln's  Words  a 

'Magical  Essence' 

The  enthusiasm  created  by 
Douglas  was  wrought  out  of 
smart  epigram  thrusts  and  a  fac- 
ile, superficial  eloqiience.  He  was 
a  match  for  the  politicians  born' 
within  the  confines  of  his  own  in- 
tellectual circle:  Witty,  brilliant, 
cunning  and  shallow,  his  weight 
in  the  political  balance  was  purely 
materialistic;  his  scales  of  justice 
tipped  to  the  side  of  cotton,  slav- 
ery and  popular  passions,  while 
the  man  who  faced  him  now 
|  brought  to  the  assembly  cold  logic 


in  place  ot  wit,  frankness  in  place 
of  cunning,  reasoned  will  and 
judgment  in  place  of  chicanery 
and  sophistry.  Lincoln's  presence 
infused  into  the  mixed  and  uncer- 
tain throng  something  spiritual 
and  supernormal.  His  looks,  his 
words,  .his  voice,  his  attitude,  were 
like  a  magical  essence  dropped 
into  the  seething  cauldron  of  poli- 
tics, reacting  against  the  foam 
calming  the  surface  and  letting 
the  people  see  to  the  bottom.  It 
did  not  take  him  long. 

"Is  it  not  a  false  statesman- 
ship," he  asked,  "that  undertakes 
to  build  up  a  system  of  policy 
upon  the  basis  of  caring  nothing 
about  the  very  thing  that  every- 
body does  care  the  most  about? 
Judge  Douglas  may  say  he  cares 
not  whether  slavery  is  voted  up 
or  down,  but  he  must  have  a 
choice  between  a  right  thing  and 
a  wrong  thing.  He  contends  that 
whatever  community  wants  slaves 
has  the  right  to  have  them.  So 
they  have,  if  it  is  not  a  wrong; 
but  if  it  is  a  wrong  he  cannot  say 
people  have  a  right  to  do  wrong. 
He  says  that, upon  the  score  of 
equality  slaves  should  be  allowed 
to  go  into  a  new  territory  like 
other  property.  This  is  strictly 
logical  if  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween it  and  other  property.  If  itj 
and  other  property  are  equal  his| 
argument  is  entirely  logical;  buti 
if  you  insist  that  one  is  wrong 
and  the  other  right,  there  is  no 
use  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween right  and  wrong." 

'Oh!  Let 
Him  Go  It!' 

This  was  the  broadsider.  The 
great  duel  on  the  high  seas  of 
>olitics  was  over.  The  Douglas 
^ip  of  state  sovereignty  was  sink- 
jg.  The  debate  was  a  triumph 
vat  would  send  Lincoln  to  Washi- 
ngton  as   president  in   a  little 

ire  than  two  years  from  that 
aate.  j 

People  were  fascinated  by  the 
gaunt  figure  in  long,  loose  gar- 
ments, that  seemed  like  a  "huge 
skeleton  in  clothes,"  attracted  by 
the  homely  face,  and  mystified, 
yet  proud  of  the  fact  that  a 
simple  denizen  of  their  own  soil 
should  wield  so  much  power. 

When  Lincoln  sat  down,  Doug- 
las made  one  last  feeble  attempt 
to  answer;  but  Lincoln,  in  reply 
to  a  spectator  who  manifested 
some  apprehension  as  to  the  out- 
come, rose,  and  spreading  out  his 
great  arms  at  full  length,  like  a 
condor  about  to  take  wing,  ex- 
claimed, with  humorous  indiffer- 
ence: "Oh!  let  him  go  it!"  These 
were  the  last  words  he  uttered  in 
the  greatest  debate  of  the  ante- 
bellum days. 

The  victor  bundled  up  his  pa- 
pers and  withdrew,  the  assembly 
shouting:  "Hurrah  for  Abe  Lin- 
coln as  next  president!"  "Bully 
for  old  Abe!"  "Lincoln  forever!'' 

Excited  crowds  followed  him 
about,  reporters  caught  his  slight- 
est word,  and  by  nighttime  the 
barrooms,  hotels,  street  corners 
and  prominent  stores  were  filled 
with  his  admirers,  fairly  intoxi- 
cated with  the  exciting  triumph 
of  the  day. 


The  Senate,  Jibe  Lincoln  and  the  People 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  good  enough  for  the  United  States 
senate. 

At  least  that  was  the  decision  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois. 

The  people  of  Illinois  thought  Lincoln  would  make  a -good  senator. 
After  listening  to  a  joint  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  they  took  a  vote  on  which  was  the  better  man.  Lincoln  had 
4000  more  votes  than  Douglas. 

But  the  legislature  elected  Douglas. 

Two  years  later  Dauglas  held  Lincoln's  hat  while  the  latter  was 
Inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  had  decided  that  he  was  good  enough  for  senator; 
then  they  decided  that  he  was  good  enough  to  be  president.  And  it  is 
now  agreed  that  the  nation  never  had  a  greater  president. 

And  yet  men  like  E'lihu  Root  and  the  president  of  the  Republican 
club  In  New  York  say  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  choose 
United  States  senators. 


foi 


ll 


!   16,   1911. 
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LINCO*     3  FIRST  VISIT  TO 

CHICAGO. 
At  '.he   great  river  and   harbor 
conruntlon,    held    at    Chicago    in 
1847.    "Hon.   A.   Lincoln"    was   en- 
rolled as   one   of   the   three   dele- 
gates from  Sangamon  County,  111. 
In   the  official   proceedings  of   the 
convention,  published  shortly  aft- 
erward,  It   is   stated   In   one   place 
that    "Abraham    Lincoln,    of    Illi- 
nois, being  called  upon,  addressed 
the  convention  briefly."    The  sec- 
retary  did   not    think   his   speech 
Important   enough    to    quote,    but 
there    was    one    man    among    the 
delegates     who      appreciated     it- 
Horace   Greeley   wrote  to   his   pa- 
per,  the   |New   York   Tribune:    "In 
the  afternoon  Hon.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,  a   tall   specimen  of  an    1111- 
noisan,    just    elected   to   Congress 
from    the    only    Whig    district    in 
the     State,     was     called     on     and 
spoke  briefly  and  happily."     And 
the  next   day   the   Chicago   Jour- 
nal gave  the  young  politician  this 
send-off:    "Abraham    Lincoln,    the 
only      Whig      Representative      to 
Congress  from  this  State,  we  are 
happy    to    see    Is    in.    attendance 
upon  the  convention.     This  is  his 
first  vifilt  to  the  commercial  em- 
porium of  the  State,  and  we  have 
no    doubt   hio   visit    will    impress 
him  more  deeply,  if  possible,  with 
Its     Importance,     and     inspire     a 
higher  zeal  for  the  great  interest 
of     river     and     harbor     improve- 
ments.    We  expect   much  of   him 
as  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  our  expec- 
tations  will   be    more   than    real- 
ized,     for      never     was      reliance 
placed    In    a    nobler    heart    and    a 
Bounder  judgment.     We  know  the 
banner    he    beara    will    never    be 

soiled." 

(Copyright,  19U,  by  Joseph  B.  Bowles.) 

To-morrow— "Patrick   Henry   and 
Slavery." 


When  ^  Douglas 

I     ^suited  in  a  J^^ 
republicans,  on     heir tate  t  cKet    p  Bu_ 

votes;   the   Doug  la '   democra    , .    1     ■  he  re. 

chanan  democrats,  5,0/1.    By  w     p  .q  re_ 

publican  state  officers  were  c   c se  ^    case 

spect    to    member,    of    the    »egis     {Uowmg  J an- 
stood  differently,  and  when  m  the  to  > 

uary   the   senatorial   election i   too*    l  h 

session  of  the  two  houses,  Do^ajrece i  ^ 

ffi^e ?°S^sWford^ry-r^om    the    4th    of 

March,  1859.  ;„roln's  defeat  was  the  un- 

The  mam  ^^^^T  apportionment     which 
fairness    of    the    existing       i  t  A  { 

was  based  upon  thc     ensUsOaM850.n  ^ 

portionment,  based  on  u  given:  northern 

Which   had  occurred    would  have   g  ther£ 

Illinois  a  larger  rep«s         uo    ■  aria  incipal 

the    repua-^t        Station  of  parties 

^ffiSr5.^?S3S^  to  his  defeat. 

Douglas  had  three  or  four  very   d^«ui.M   men   of  the 

tee  that  Wise  of  Virginia    a  man  exactly  opp^.^ 
a  man  who  believes  in  the  divine si &  be.  re-elected; 

expressing    his    desire   that    Uougi  kindred  t0  Wise 

that  another  man   that   may   K         "  d    of     your    own 

Mr     Breckenridge,    the    VI",lJ^.b'^nt  .slavery   men   in   the 
state,   was  also  agreeing  with   the   anti  >ed       StlU     to 

north,    that     Douglas    ought     to     bt        Kentucky     whom   I 
heighten    the    wonder,    a    senaJ"'  inn   as   tender  and  endear-. 
Sa'vV always  loved   «a      an _af  e      on  as  te^ 
ine  as  I  have  ever  loved  any  ,  seeme(J    sufficient    to 

Sli  slavery    men    for    «f?"sw^e   and   Breckenridge     was 
him   and   equally    opposed   to    Wise    an     ^  ion  ot  jjoug- 

writing  letters  to  lUinoia  to  see  t       £j         ntB    should    be 

las       Now    that    all    these    ?ontlictr ng  another,    to 

brought,    while    f    dagger*    j-^^h"  for  you  to  note   and 
support   him,   is   a  .feat   that   is   w       j  hese  classes.oi 

consider.     It  is  -quite  probable  that  eacn  peculiar 

men  thought,  by   the   re-^ction   ot   Uoug      .  ^   (he 
views  would   gam   something .it  is   P  in    something; 

slavery    men    thought    their    v ^™        ,  t    rQ    too     as    regards 
hat    Wise    «d   Bwcken^dge   thowut    -     f  ^,  . 

their  opinions;   that   Mr.   ^«"e","   h      was    opposed    to    both 

ssjfoE?  m°rW  Sl^dftivriai'utffl 

b^^t^f^^^r^mal, 

Aftcr  a  hundred  consecutive  -days  excite- 
ment, of  intense  men  ^  s™h*niaking  and  pa- 
ting  bodily  .exertion   a    er^.e^h       ^   £        hi 

rades,  music  and  bonfires    it  m  ifi     ti6n   0 

^f^ltwel^e^oTnitellectual  and  physical 


Defeated    Lincoln 

reaction,  and  the  dull  commonplace  of  daily  rou- 
tine.    Letters   written   at   this  penoa      remained 

tlrl^ZTLp^Al  republican 

state  central  committee: 

,  have  the  pleasure  tojnform you  that  ^^ftE* 
and   hoping   these   lines   n  md^ >ou  cted  for  some 

ing  state  oi  health,    .doubtless  you  *  ,„    tl,e 

time    that   1   entertaia   a   perbOMl  wstt  i  ^        the 

United    States    senate;    and    hatt    in e  *  haye   uuth. 

shape  of   a   direct   charge   1   think   i ■  c°",lJ .        be.     For   the 
fully    denied. .t:    .But    let   the   P est   a. not! lung     ^ 
future  my  view  is  that  the  i  bin  mus     B ^  Dough. 
here  are  not  yet  com,  leted     but  . .is  r>g  lty 

crty's  vote  will  be  slightly  Sre""d"  d  twenty  thousand 
over  Tracy.  We  have  ^^[^worTh  keeping  to- 
clear    republican    votes       .That    P"*    lst  ars  hence.      . 

gether.     It  will  elect  a  state  trea«urer ^two  y      f   ^ 
b  Jn    that   day   I   shall   fight  in    tnc   ra        ,  especially    for 

no    one's    vyay    for    any    o     th e    P Uc cs  m(.   w 

Trumbull's  re-election;  and,  by  the  £*•  not   take  your 

the   principal   object   of   this   letter  ;  revlse    it    till 

drafi   of   an   apportionment   law    and   c   rel      ^  ^ 

it    shall   be    strictly    and   obviously   3  fa   Q 

and   then    by    an   earl>    and ^  pers.s  j    be)  £ 

the    enemies'    men    to    enable    you   x      I  anJ   wQrk   ear. 

you   and  Peck   made   a  job   o     it     Degn  /     Unless    som£. 

nestly    and   qmetly     you   « n    succeed^.r  w<)    y£ars 

£S5  beTatnethiTrinTob  serious   consideration. 

this  appeal  Lincoln  replied: 

Vours  of  the  15th  is  just  receiv^  IWrrote .  you Qthe ^ 
day.  As  to  the  P"^^  "m'  ^poorest  hand  living 
cording  to  my  ability,  \^h^1cln  on  expenses  so  long 
to    get   others    to   pay.      in. ive    u  absolutely    without 

without  earning  a-JV  hl  8  ,,'j  ;  Expenses.  Still,  if  you  can 
money  now  lor  even  hou?e,,:°.harei„g  the  debt  of  the  corn- 
put  in  $250  for  me  towards  discharging  ™e  h  private 
rnittee,  I  will  allow  ''fvifw  /have  already  paid, 
matter  between  us  This  with  wn*  ex(;eed  sub. 
and  with  an  outstand ing  note  ot  ^^^^  y  d 
scription  of  $5U0.  1 .ms,  too  bemg  lded  t0 
expenses  during  the  campaign,  ai  ,t  heavily  uppn 
my  loss  of  time  and  business,  bears  preiiy  (he 
Snye  no  better  off  in  world's _  good     than  I    tot.^.  are 

Sng\\X-"Andnthtist°troonCshtall    pass    away."      "Never 

The  sting  of  personal  defeat  Js  painful  to  most 
men,  and  it  was  doubtless  so  to  Lincoln 
regarded  the  P«smg  st rjBgle  as  sojj  t       8 

than  a  mere  "ramb^ioralfearnest  workers  feel 
it  the  consolation  which  all  earnest  Thus 

^^rortoTfSdtfNov^er^thasfol- 

lows  : 

You  doubtless  have  ?een  "e^this  the  'W"1^11^^* 
here.     Of   course   I   w^ned     1  ut  ^  ,at  ft  gave 

^^Vearing  on  tn{|e|t  and^  dirrable  .uest.on^th.   age. 


FREEDOM 

By  James  J.  Montagus. 

THE   pain    that    distorted 
The    frail    little    form 
Has    vanished   away 

Like   a   midsummer  storm. 
The    work-weary    fingers 

Lie   white   of   his   breast; 
At    last    they    are    idle— 
For  now  he  can  rest. 

Scarce  more  than  a  baby, 

They    found    him    one    day 
Amid    the    foul    reek 

Of   an    alley — at   play. 
They    seared   his    child's    soul 

With   their   factory's    blight; 
They  made  him  the  thing 

That  he  was — till  tonight. 

And  now  it  is  over; 

The   small  hands   are  still 
That    labored    so   long 

In    the    terrible    mill. 
The    pain    has    departed, 

The   fever  is   past; 
The    wan    little    toiler 

Is  resting  at  last  I 


J 


made   some  marks   which   will  tell  for  the   cause  of  liberty, 
long  after  1  am  gone. 

To  these  one  other  letter  may  be  added,  show- 
ing his  never-failing  faith  in  the  political  future 
To  a  personal  friend  in  Quincy,  111.,  who  had 
watched  the  campaign  with  unusual  attention, 
Lincoln  wrote  that  same  day: 

Yours  of  the  13th  was  received  some  days  ago.  The  fight 
must  go  on.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty  must  not  be  sur- 
rendered at  the  end  of  one  or  even  one  hundred  defeats. 
Douglas  had  the  ingenuity  to  be  supported  in  the  late  con- 
test, both  as  the  best  means  to  break  down  and  to  uphold 
the  slave  interest.  No  ingenuity  can  keep  these  antago- 
nistic elements  in  harmony  long.  Another  explosion  will 
soon  come. 

Douglas  was  also  greatly  exhausted  by  the 
wearing  labors  of  the  campaign  ;  but  he  had  the 
notable  triumph  of  an  assured  re-election  to  the 
senate  and  the  congratulations  of  his  enthusias- 
tic friends  to  sustain  and  refresh  him.  Being  an 
indefatigable  worker,  he  was  already  organizing 
a  new  and  more  ambitious  effort.  Three  weeks 
after  election  he  started  on  a  brief  tour  to  the 
southern  states,  making  speeches  at  Memphis 
and  New  Orleans.  Perhaps  he  deemed  it  wise 
not  to  proceed  immediately  to  Washington, 
where  congress  convened  on  the  first  Monday 
of  December,  and  thus  to  avoid  a  direct  con- 
tinuance of  his  battle  with  the  Buchanan  admin- 
istration. If  so,  the  device  proved  ineffectual. 
The  president  and  his  partisans  were  determined 
to  put  the  author  of  the  "Freeport  doctrine"  un- 
der public  ban,  and  to  that  end,  when  congress 
organized,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  senate 
majority  was  to  depose  Douglas  from  his  place 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories, 
which  he  had  held  in  that  body  for  eleven  years. 
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HONORS  PAID 
TO  LINCOLN 
»     ■ 

Radio  Bears  His 

Messages 

••  ■ ' - 

Douglas  Debates  and  Other 

Words  of  Emancipator 

Sent  Out  Into  Air 


Home  and  Tomb  Draw  Many 

Admiring  Thousands  to 

Old  Illinois  Town 


SPRINGFIELD  (IU.)  Feb.  12.  (JP)— 
The  words  of  Lincoln,  spoken  almost 
as  though  he  himself  were  here  again 
speaking  them,  were  heard  over  the 
radio  tonight,  the  one  undred  and 
eighteenth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
by  thousands  of  listeners  here,  where 
he  had  his  home  and  where  his  body 
now  rests,  and  throughout  Illinois, 
the  State  where  he  first  gained  po- 
litical prominence. 

Two  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates were  radiocast  by  Chicago  sta- 
tions, with  speakers  representing  the 
President  and  his  fiery  opponent. 
They  were  the  Ottawa  debate  and 
Preeport  debate,  both  of  which  stirred 
the  nation  In  1858.  WGN  broadcast 
the  first,  and  WLS  the  other.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  debates,  parts  of  John ' 
Drlnkwater's  play,  "Abraham  Lin-  j 
coin."  were  broadcast  by  WMAQ 
players,  while  others  listened  to  the 
Gettysburg  speech,  broadcast  from 
WGBS,  New  York. 

Here  today  residents  and  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  walked 
the  same  paths  Lincoln  trod,  made 
pilgrimages  to  his  home,  viewed  the 
many  Intimate  relics  preserved  here 
in  memory  of  the  Civil  War  states- 
man and  his.  wife  and  children.  . 

PRAISES   SQUNDED 

Lincoln's  tomb  was  draped  and 
Boy  Scouts  and  members  of  Demolay 
paid  tribute  th  -re,  while  crowds  stood 
at  hushed  attention.  Another  cere- 
mony was  conducted  at  the  State 
House,  also  a  Lincoln  shrine  because 
of  his  service  there  as  a  representa- 
tive. 

Tonight,  MaJ.  George  H.  Putnam, 
New  York  publisher,  eulogized  the 
Emancipator  in  an  address  before  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  Association. 

Pastors  In  Springfield,  Chicago  and 
churches  throughout  the  State  plan 
to  devote  their  sermons  tomorrow  to 
the  Inspiration  found  In  Lincoln's 
life. 

In  Chicago,  former  Senator  Lewis, 
speaking  before  the  Covenant  Club, 
declared  that  "for  not  heeding  the 
councils  of  Lincoln,  this  United  States 
la  today  In  more  peril  than  at  any 
other  time  since  the  war  between  the 
States." 

"Let  us  take  every  step  necessary  to 
preserve  to  our  generation  and  Its 
children,  this  nation  as  'a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,'  "  he  pleaded. 

Bishop  Hughes  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  State  Senator 
Kesslnge  rwere  among  the  many  oth- 
ers who  paid  tribute  to  Lincoln  in 
speeches.  Throngs  filed  through  the 
museum  of  the  Chicago  Kostorlcal  So- 
ciety where  are  kept  the  flag-covered 
bed  In  which  Lincoln  died,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture  he  used. 


SMOOT  PRAISE8 
I  LINCOLN  IN  SENATE 

WASHINGTON.  Feb.  12.  '(&)— 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  eulogized  la 
the  Senate  today  by  Senator  Smoot 
of  Utah,  who  declared  the  Emanci- 
pator was  the  wisest  politician  In 
American  history.  After'  reviewing 
the  life  and  political  struggles  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas 
Senator  Smoot  asserted  that  "all  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  accomplished  was 
through  party  organization  and  Unit- 
ed effort." 

"What  would  be  Mr.  Lincoln's  views 
on  the  perplexing  problems  now  con- 
fronting America?"  continued  the 
Senator.  "We  can  Judge  only  by 
what  he  sal  dand  did. 

"What  would  Mr.  Lincoln  say  of 
law  enforcement?  In  1837  he  said- 
'Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be 
breathed  by  every  American  mother 
to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on 
her  lap.  In  short,  let  it  become  th» 
political  rellgloln  of  the  nation.' 

"What  would  Mr.  Lincoln  say  of 
Communism  and  similar  creeds.  He 
was  the  apostle  of  human  rights  and 
as  such  insisted  upon  the  right  of 
the  lndlvlduaf  to  acquire  property 
and  hold  It  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  ' 

"What  would  Mr.  Lincoln  say  about 

government   in    the   field   of   private 

business?    He  said:    'In  all  that  peo- 

I  pie    can    individually    do    for    them- 

I  selves,  the  government  ought  not  to 

interfere.' 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  nationalism  did  not 
tempered  with  peace  among  all  na- 
tions and  with  Commerce  throughout 
the  world." 


WILBUR   WARNS 
AGAINST    RED    PERIL 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  12.  (^—America 
now  is  enjoying  peace  and  prosperity, 
but  abroad  there  Is  "a  new  peril  de- 
!  clarlng  spiritual  warfare  and  ready 
to  declare  material  warfare  upon  the 
people  of  this  nation,"  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Wilbur  asserted  tonight. 
"Where  our  children  are  willing 
to  listen,"  he  said  In  an  address  at 
the  Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Club,  "they  are 
taught  the  ways  of  the  third  Inter- 
nationale. 

"We  find  Its  hand  cltchlng  at  the 
heart  of  our  sister  republic  on  the 
south.  We  find  It  stirring  up  trou- 
ble In  Asia,  In  China,  in  Nicaragua. 
This  government  by  the  people,  It  I 
Is  said,  has  become  Imperialistic. 

"Knowing  ourselves  as  we  do, 
knowing  our  form  of  government  as 
we  do,  and  the  purpose  of  Its  peo- 
ple, we  are  Inclined  to  take  .lightly 
this  new  form  of  attack  which  seeks 
to  destroy  the  foundations  of  this 
government,  namely,  the  home  and 
sense  of  religious  obligations.  It 
would  destroy  home  and  government 
and  God. 

"In  the  face  of  this  Insidious  prop- 
aganda within  our  own  territory  and 
In  other  nations,  1t  behpoves  us  to 
be  vigilant,  in  the  training  of  the 
young  and  In  #.nswerlng  the  mis- 
statements and  misrepresentations 
put  forth  to  destroy  this  govern- 
ment. 

"We  owe  It  to  ourselves  to  be 
strong,  to  maintain  an  adequate  | 
army  and  navy,  yes,  we  owe  it  to 
others  to  be  strong  in  order  that  if  i 
there  is  to  be  a  world  revolution,  we 
may,  by  our  example,  If  not  by  our 
army  and  navy,  assist  weaker  na- 
tions to  maintain  free  government."  I 
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_..  OF  MRS.  PHIL  KUHL 
ElVERED  THE  ADDRESS  OF 
WELCOME  TO  ABE  LINCOLN 


Seventy-one  years  ago,  Abraham 
Lincoln  came  up  the 'Illinois  river 
from  Naples  and  Meredosia  on  the 
steamer  Sam  Gatty,  an*  landed  at 
Beardstown.  The  occasion-  was  the 
great  Republican  mass  meeting  at 
which  Lincoln  was  to  speak  in  his 
campaign  tor  U.  S.  Senator.  His 
rival,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  spok- 
en here  the  day  before,  August  11, 
1858.  Both  candidates  spoke  here 
before  smarting  their  joint  debates, 
the  first  one  of  which  was  held  at 
Ottawa. 

"  Lincoln  was  met  at  the  steamer 
by  a  large  gathering  of  enthusiasts. 
Th©  great  parade  was  headed  by 
two  military  companies  of  Beards- 
town,  thfc  "Independents"  and  the 
"City  Guards."  J.  McLean  was  mar- 
shal of  the  day. 

.Lincoln  and  the  committee  stop- 
ped  at  the   National   Hotel.   While 
here,  Lincoln  was  induced  to  have 
his  picture  taken.  Mr.  Felix  Kesler 
was  the  photographer. 
,  The  picture  is  interesting  histor- 
ically from  the  fact  that  it  wns  the 
only    picture    of    Lincoln    taken    in 
this  city,  or  Cass  county. 
..The  platform  from  which  Lincoln 
spoke    was    located    on    the    north 
side    of    the    square    opposite    the 
pi'esent-  site  of  the  Buescher  Hard- 
ware store   and   facing  tire   street, 
according   to    Phil    Kuhl    who    was 
present    at    the    address.       S.    A. 
Douglas,  the  day  before,  had  spok- 
en    on     the     Democratic     platform 
erected  in  the  city  park  just  across 
from   the' present   location   of   the 
City  library  arid  facing  the  street. 
TJie  Republicans  did  not  wish  Lin- 
coln   to   speak   on    the    Democratic 
platform  and  thus  erected  another 
one    On ^ the    opposite    side    of    the 
square.- --• 


city  and  county,  I  welcome  you  to 
this  place. 

"While  we  cannot  greet  you  with 
such  numbers,  nor  with  such  dis- 
play as  we  might  desire,  for  the 
reason  that  your  kind  acceptance 
of  the  Beardstown  Republican  club 
to  speak  here  on  this  day,  of  which 
notice  could*  "be  given  only  Jar  a 
few  days  and  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, yet  there  is  ample  evidence, 
judging  from  the  vast  numbers  in 
attendance,  that  a  patriotic  people 
will,— even  upon  very  short  notice 
—come  to  hear  an  orator,  whose 
name  and  fame  is  well  known,  not 
j  only  in  Illinois,  but  also  in  other 
states. 


Mr.  J$uhl,  who  was  ten  years  old 
at  that  .time,  stated  that  he  was 
so  small  that  bis  head  only  reach- 
ed to  the.  Platform.  He  was  stand- 
ing thdVe-in  the  disinterested  fash- 
ion UoWUrjg  on  to  the  platform,  when 
Mr.  Liqcoin  rose  to  speak.  As.  Mr. 
LlncQldJ'bt'gan  to  get  up  from  his 
chair,- itjfiremed  to  his  boyish  mind 
that  hc4*ould  never  get  straighten- 
ed up,  «id<l  that  he  was  the  tallest 
man  he*  had  ever  seen. 

JudgevjJohn  A.  Arenz,  first  mayor 
of  BeaxjJ&own  and  member  of  the 
Beardstown  Republican  club,  de- 
livered thy  address  of  welcome  to 
Lincoln.  "Khe  address,  as  taken 
from  the"  (Suarterly  of  the  Illinois 
S.  .te  Hiatjprlcal  Society  of  January 
1927,  p.  133  \is: 

"Mr.  Lincoln: 

"On  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 


"You  have  filled  with  great  abil- 
ity and  distinction,  many  important 
political  stations,  you  have  gallant- 
ly borne  the  flag  of  the  great  Whig 
I  party  in  many  an  hot  contest,  and 
!  when  that  party  last  lost  its  great 
leaders  and  finally  succumbed,  you 
surrendered  not,  nor  did  you  a- 
bandon  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  immortal  Clay  and  Webster, 
but  you  were  one  of  the  foremost 
to  rally  again  and  unfurl  to  the 
breeze  the  banner  of  a  party,  which 
by  its  organization  upon  immutable 
principles  of  justice  and  true  lib- 
erty, is  bound  to  be  victorious  soon- 
er or  later. 

"By  an  honest,  candid,  and 
straight  ford  ward  conduct  you  have 
not  only  earned  that  full  approval 
and  confidence  of  your  political 
friends;  but  you  have  compelled 
unwilling  praises  even  from  your 
political  opponents,  among  whom  I 
especially  name  your  distinguished 
competitor,  Sen.  S.  A.  Douglas. 

"We  behold  in  you  a  man  emin- 
ently fitted  to  represent  Illinois  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  we 
confide  in  you  as  a  trustworthy  ex- 
pounder of  the  Constitution  and  the 
great  and  glorious  principles  taught 
by  the  immortal  fathers  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  and  true  liberty. 
"Mr.  Lincoln,  once  more,  in  the 
name  of  this  people,  1  bid  you  wel- 
come." 


Mrs.  Phil  Kuhl  of  this  city  is  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Arenz. 

The  Sangamon  Journal  states 
that  Lincoln  made  an  able  and  vig- 
orous speech  which  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

In  speakiug  of  the  Douglas  meet- 
ing, the  paper  says  it  was  a  fail- 
ure; that  one  of  the  wagons  in  the 
parade  broke  down  anil  everybody 
became  disgusted;  that  there  was 
llllle  or  no  enthusiasm  except  that 
produced    by    the    liquor    dealt   out. 


However,  the  Springfield  Register, 
a  Democratic-  paper,  stated  that  the 
delegation  came  into  Beardstown 
by  the  hundreds.  A  large  delegation 
from  Virginia  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon, and  with  it  wVre  two  wagons 
joined  together  filled  with  young 
ladies  dressed  in  while  represent- 
ing the  States  of  the  Union;  that 
one  of  the  banners  carried  by  the 
Virginia  delegation  had  a  picture 
of  a  lion  standing  squarely  on  four 
feet,  with  head  up  proudly,  and  the 
left  hind  foot  reaching  back  and 
pressing  to  the  ground  the  squirm- 
ing form  of  a  niar^y  cur.  In 
speaking  of  the  Lincoln  meeting. 
the  paper  characterized  it  as  a  flat 
failure,  saying  that  a  very  insigni- 
ifieant  crowded  an  ended  and  that  it 
was  hardly  worthy  of  any  consider- 
ation. 

Au  incident  is  told  by  Mrs.  Phil 
Kuhl,  daughter  of  Judge  J.  A.  Ar- 
enz, that  happened  while  this  ev- 
ent was  taking  place.  She  stated 
that  while  the  address  was  being 
given  by  Lincoln,  she  ami  her  sister 
'aiid  mother  remained  at  home.  The 
lamp  which  had  an  open  flame 
shielded  only  on  one  side  was  noi 
burning  right,  and  her  mother  took 
it,  intending  to  throw  it  outside. 
In  opening  the  door,  she  had  to 
pass  it  to  the  other  hand,  and  in 
doing  so  she  burned  her  arm  se- 
verely. The  wound  never  healed 
and  Mrs.  Arena  had  a  running  sore 
on  her  arm  Until  the  lime  Of  hei 
death.  The  dale  was  well  fixed  in 
her  mind  because  of  Lincoln's  ad 
dress     here    during    his    campaign 

for  u.  s.  Senator. 


/?< 


WEST  CHICAGO 

(RECALLS  LINCOLN 

DEBATE  OF  1858 

I  ^^^^ 

72d  Anniversary  Comes 
Next  Thursday. 


Next  Thursday  is  the  72d  anniver- 
sary of  the  debate  between  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at 
West  Chicago.  Since  the  placing  two 
years  ago  of  a  gray  granite  boulder 
marking  the  exact  spot  where  the 
event  took  place  by  the  West  Chicago 
Women's  club,  interest  In  the  setting 
has  greatly  Increased. 

According   to    eye    witnesses,    inter- 
viewed, fortunately,  before  it  was  too 
late  to  establish  facts  associated  with  i 
an   event   hitherto  a  subject   of   more! 
or   less   controversy,   the   August   day  i 
of    that    stirring    pre-civil    war    period! 
brought    rain    which    dampened     the;' 
I  ^,000     persons     gathered    at    Hickory  I 
I  grove— but  not  until  after  Lincoln  and 
his    opponent    had    their    say    on    the 
momentous  question  troubling  the  na- 
tion at  that  time. 

Lincoln  Spoke  from  Hayrack 

Visiting  the  site,  where  the  natural 
woods  have  been  supplemented  with 
trees  of  nearly  every  variety  known 
to  Illinois,  one  is  able,  through  affi- 
davits that  have  been  obtained,  to 
visualize  the  scene  of  what  had  been 
Planned  as  a  Democratic  picmc  in  a 
stronghold  of  that  political  leaning, 
from  far  and  wide,  the  populace  had 
arrived  on  horseback,  in  wagons  and 
!  hayrack    and    it    was    from    a    vehicle 

spoke?  Varlety    that    Llncoln 

Back    in    1858.    West    Chicago    was 
known  as  Turner  Junction.     Hickory 
grove    at  its  edge,  afforded  a  rise  ot 
giound  irhioh  had  once  been  the  scene 
of  I  otawatami  Indian  powwows. 
Douglas  Advertised  As  Speaker 
.Uncoin's  appearance   at   the   picnic 
was  not  on  the  schedule.    Mrs.  Emory 
Watson,  later' of  Glen  Eliyn,  then  liv- 
ing,   recalled    the    occasion    with    un- 
usual clearness  when  data  was  being 
sought    before    placing    the    Women's 
club    marker.      Douglas    was    the    ad- 
vertised speaker  and  Mrs.  Watson  and 
her  associates,   being  Democrats,  had 


planned  for  days   to  attend. 

Lincoln,  who  was  visiting  a  cousin 
at  Blackberry,  now  Elburn,  had  in- 
tended to  catch  a  train  at  Turner 
Junction,  Upon  missing  his  train,  he 
was  uekeu  by  a  group  of  hia  'ad- 
mirers to  go  to  the  grove  where  the 
Douglas  meeting  was  in  progress,  and 
the  debate  was  the  result. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  Hickory  grove 
was  purchased  by  John  C.  Neltnor  a 
local  druggist  for  Gl  years,  and'  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  41  years.  Air 
Neltnor  built  a  mansion  at  the  groves 
highest  point.  Today  the  home  ia  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  frank  B 
Anthony,  the  latter  being  Mr  Nell- 
nor'a  daughter. 

Inscription  on  Tablet. 

Mrs.  Anthony,  visited  by  a  reportei 
for  the  Metropolitan  section,  led  the 
way  to  the  monument  bes.de  the  drive- 
way as  it  nears  the  front  of  the  house 
The  tablet  reads: 

During   the  senatorial   contest 
between    Abraham    Lincoln    and 
Stephen    A.    Douglas,    a    debate 
was  held  at  this  place  Aug.  28, 
1858.— Erected  by  the  West  Chi- 
cago Women's  club. 
Before   marking    the   spot    the   civic 
department   of   the    Women's   club   of 
West  Chicago  appointed  a  committee 
headed  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Holmes  to  ascer- 
tain facts  concerning  the  debate.  The 
committee  spent  much  time  searching 
'old  records  and  interviewing  and   ob- 
taining affidavits   from   eye   witnesses 
of  the  event.     Among  those  who  told 
of   having  seen   and   heard   the   great 
emancipator  speak   at   Hickory   grove 
were    Mrs.    Allen    A.    Gokey,    C      W 
Roundy.  Annie  Ward  Gladding    C    e' 
Norris,  C.  E.  Boiles,  and  Mrs.  Lavina 
Parker   Campbell. 

Everybody  Left  Town. 
Mrs.  Anthony,  who  has  a  collection 
of  8,000  book  plates  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and1  which  she   is 
Planning  to  donate   to   the   West  Chi- 1 
cago    library,    says    that    her    father,  I 
J*>nn   Neltnor,   now    in   his   SSth    year 
was  clerking  in  a  drug  store  at  Bloom- 
lngdale,    eleven    miles    away,    on    the 
day   of   the   debate.     He    was   anxious 
to    attend    the    picnic,    but    others    in 
the  management  of  the  store  had  sim- 
ilar desire  and  he  was  obliged  to  stav 
and  hold  the  fort. 

"I  might  as  well  have  closed  up  " 
Mr.  Nelnor  reminisces,  "for  there 
wasn't  a  soul  left  in  <iown." 

And  so,  as  the  years  pass,  the  tab-' 
let   at    West  Chicago   affords    interest 
to   devotees   of   Lincolniana,    many   of 
them   traveling   hmra*?Ws  of   miles    to 
stand  where  the  countryside  gathered 
that  August  day  long  ago,  and  where  I 
the   whispering   of    the   leaves    In    the 
trees  seems  to  be  of  the  old  hayrack  I 
and  the  tall,  gaunt  man  who  used  i/ 
as  a  rostrum.  Jf 


CHICAGO  HX  THTBUNH 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  Ut  1930, 


LOtsAL  POLITICS  AND 

THE  DOUGLAS  DEBATES 

It  is  said  that  Lincoln's  first  speech 
was  as  follows.  His  friends  thought  he 
would  be  a  good  candidate  for  the  legis- 
lature, and  they  put  him  into  nomina- 
tion. He  came  from  his  retreat  in  the 
woodlands  to  a  country  town  where  lie 
was  to  meet  his  opponent.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  town  he  passed  the  house 
in  which  his  antagonist  dwelt.  He  saw 
rising  from  the  roof  a  thin  spire  of  iron, 
and  said,  "What's  that?"  "Oh,"  said  h!s 
friend,  "that  is  a  lightning-rod.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  never  before  seen  such  an  ap- 
pendage to  a  dwelling,  and  he  thought 
over  it  a  good  deal  until  his  time  came 
to  speak.  The  man  against  whom  he 
was  running  was  the  first  to  occupy  the 
platform,  and  he  addressed  his  fellow- 
citizens  by  saying  that  he  hoped  they 
would  not  throw  him  overboard  for  this 
unknown  man,  whose  life  they  didn't 
know  and  with  whom  they  were  not  ac- 
quainted, who  had  come  up  from  the  un- 
explored tracts  of  the  wilderness.  Mr. 
Lincoln  arose  and  said.  "Friends,  you 
don't  know  very  much  about  me.  '  I 
haven't  had  all  the  advantages  that  some 
of  you  have  had;  but,  if  you  did  know 
everything  about  me  that  you  might 
know,  you  would  be  sura  that  there  was 
nothing  in  my  character  that  made  it 
necessary  to  put  on  my  house  a  lightning 
rod  to  save  me  from  the  just  vengeance 
of  Almighty  God."  y,''r  £A      t'.'Y     V  ""'  \ 
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THE  DOUGLAS   DEBATES 


"Judge  Douglas,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln   in 
the   same   debate,   "is   of  world-wide   re- 
nown.    All  the  anxious  politicians  of  his 
Party  .    .   .    have   been   looking   upon   a. 
certainly    ...    to    be    President    of   the 
United    States.      They   have   seen   in    his 
round,    jolly,    fruitful    face    post-offices, 
land   offices,   marshalshi;js,   and   caMn-t 
appointments,    chargeships,   and   foreign 
missions   bursting  and   spreading  out  in 
v-ocderfnl   exuteiance,  ready   to   he    laid 
hold  of  by  their  greedy  hands.     And  a. 
they  nave  been  gazing  upon  this  attrac- 
tive picture  so  long  they  cannot,  in   the 
little  distraction  that  has  taken  place  in 
the   party,   brine,    themselves   to   give' up 
the    charming    hope,    but    with    greedier 
anxiety  they  rush  about  him,  sustain  him 
and  give  him  marches,  triumphal  entries 
and  receptions,  beyond  what  in  the  days 
of  his  highest  prosperity  they  could  have 
brought  about  in  his  favor.     On  the  con 
trary,   nobody   has   ever  expected   me   to 
oe  r resident,     in  rrty  poor,  ban,  lank  face 
nobody  has  ever  seen  that  any  cabbages 
were    sprouting."  U)-UU<a    Jj^\  KjJjjJc 
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O.  M.  JONES 
WALTER    J.   GRANT 
PAUL    F.   JONES 
JOHN     E.  SEBAT 


LAW   OFFICES    OF 

Jones,  Grant  and  Jones 

SUITES  305-308   ADAMS   BUILDING 

Danville,  Illinois 


TELEPHONE    MAIN     SOO 


February  8,  1935 


Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Gentlemen: 

I  have  in  my  possession,  an  original 
letter  sent  out  in  October  prior  to  the  election 
of  1858  in  Illinois,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee,  urging  the 
voters  to  be  active  in  exerting  their  influence 
in  favor  of  "Honest  Abe  Lincoln  n  for  United 
States  Senator. 

I  have  also  in  my  possession  an  original 
letter  sent  out  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
County  Central  Committee  of  Edgar  County,  Illinois, 
at  the  same  election. 

I  am  wondering  if  your  organization  has 
originals  of  these  documents  and  whether  you  would 
be  interested  in  having  copies  of  the  same.  They 
make  very  interesting  reading  and  are  valuable  as 
original  historical  documents:  they  also  give  some 
view  of  the  public  feeling  at  that  time. 


Very  truly  yours, 
0.  M.  Jones 


0MJ:T 


February  13 ,  1935 


Mr.  G.  K,  Jonas 
Jones,  &rant  and  J  ones 
Suites  305-308  Adams  Building 
Banvilie,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

We  do  not  aave  in  our  collection  copies  of  the 
letters  you  describe  as  being  in  your  possession,  we 
feel  that  such  letters  as  these  would  be  unusually  fine 
because  of  the  greet  interest  that  has  been  manifested 
tm  Lincoln's  race  for  the  United  States  Senate  against 
Stephen  A.  Douglas, 

W«  most  certainly  would  be  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive copies  of  these  documents.  Such  material  as  this 
would  be  placed  in  oar  file  and  would  be  available  for 
use  to  Interested  students  and  collectors  throughout  the 
country.   ife  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  send  us 
copies  of  these  letters  and  1  assure  you  your  interest 
In  our  Foundation  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Yours  v®rf  truly. 


IQMsSB 

a.  a. 


librarian 
Lincoln  national  ^ife  Foundation 


o 


O.  M.  JONES 
WALTER    J.  GRANT 
PAUL    F.  JONES 
JOHN     E.  SEBAT 


LAW   OFFICES    OF 

Jones,  Grant  and  Jones 

SUITES  305-308   ADAMS   BUILDING 

Danville,  Illinois 


TELEPHONE    MAIN     SOO 


February  21st,    1935 


Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation 
Ft.  Wayne,    Indiana 

Gentlemen S 

Your  letter  of  February  19th,  re- 
ceived, and  in  accordance  with  your  request, 
I  am  submitting  typewritten  copies  of  both 

of  these  letters. 

I  am  also  submitting  a  photograph 
of  the  letter  by  the  State  Central  Committee 
Chairman.  Please  return  this  photograph. 

The  original  of  this  letter  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee  is 
on  a  full  size  sheet  of  paper  about  the  size 
of  this  paper  on  which  this  letter  is  written. 
The  photograph  is  reduced  in  size  from  the 
original.  You  will  notice  from  the  photo- 
graph the  age  of  the  paper  appears. 


Very  truly  yours, 


OMJjG 


II 


February  28,   1935 


ggfo  0,  M.  Jones 
306  Ad&ias  lailding 
fianville,    Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

Ve  appreciate  very  mch  the  cosies  of  the  t*o 
letters  you  haw  and  a  photograph  of  the  StateCentral 
toonlttae  Chairman.     We  are  having  our  ohoto^rai^er 
na^e  a  copy  of  this  photograph.     You  will  find  enclosed 
your  photograph  which  we  are  returning.  Closed 

the  infonaation  contained  in  these  two  doca- 
aents  u  my  interesting  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
lnIaartma!  apPPeCiate  ^^  thU  Serial*  to  place 

appreciated  *******  *  ^  **********  **  ^eatly 

lours  ver^  truly, 


HGKsKr 

Buoarld  acHortry  Lincoln  lational  Life  *£££* 


on 


Paris,  Illinois,  September  16th,  1859 


. 


Township,  Edgar  Co.,  Illinois- 


Sir  :-   You  will  observe,  by 
reference  to  the  Beacon  of  this  date,  a  call  for  a  Republican  Convention, 
to  nominate  candidates  for  the  approaching  election. 

Next  year  will  be  a  crisis  in  our  Country's  history.  The  battle 
is  then  to  be  fought  between  the  hosts  of  Freedom  and  the  minions  of 
Despotism;  between  the  Slave  oligarchy,  and  their  partisan  tools,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  lovers  of  Constitutional  Liberty,  Justice  and 
Truth  on  the  other;  and  as  terminates  this  contest,  so,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  will  the  destiny  of  our  beloved  country  be  shaped,  for  long 
years  to  come,  for  weal  or  for  woe.~ 

If  the  Republican  party  succeed,  as  with  prudence,  vigilance  and 
zeal,  it  most  assuredly  will,  we  may  expect  on  the  part  of  our  rulers, 
a  return  to  the  sacred  principles  of  government,  established  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Nation,  under  the  benign  influence  and  operations  of 
which,  this  nation  has  presented  to  the  world  an  example  of  prosperity 
and  development  in  all  that  goes  to  constitute  a  free,  happy  and  intelli- 
gent people,  such  as  its  history  has  never  before  known, - 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  defeated,  the  mighty  destinies  of 
our  countrv  will  again  be  committed  to  the  care  of  its  spoilers.  For 
another  series  of  years  we  must  submit  to  the  same  scenes  of  usurpation, 
despotism,  reckless  extravagance,  corrupt  legislation,  violations  of  the 
nation's  plighted  faith,  and  complete  prostration  of  public  and  private 
virtue  in  every  Department  of  the  Government,  which  has  characterized 
the  party  in  power  since  it  surrendered  itself  to  the  control  of  the 


"Link-On  To  Lincoln" 

Was  Motto  Of  Girls 

c 5 #".  ..-//■  imk  <  '■' '  (  /-¥/6 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  'debated 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  Charleston 
in  1858,  a  Lincoln  procession  wound 
through  the  streets,  preceding  the 
speaking.  The  feature  of  the  parade 
was  a  wagon,  bearing  thirty-two 
young  ladies  representing  the  states, 
with  the  motto  on  the  side:  "West- 
ward the  Star  of  Empire  Takes  its 
Wav,  the  Girls  Link-on  to  Lincoln— 
As  Their  Mothers  Linked  to  Clay." 


Mr. 


Paris,  Illinois,  September  16th,  1859 


Township,  Edgar  Co.,  Illinois 


Dear  Sir:-   You  will  observe,  ■by- 
reference  to  the  Beacon  of  this  date,  a  call  for  a  Republican  Convention, 
to  nominate  candidates  for  the  approaching  election. 

Hext  year  will  be  a  crisis  in  our  Country's  history.  The  tattle 
is  then  to  be  fought  between  the  hosts  of  Freedom  and  the  minions  of 
Despotism;  between  the  Slave  oligarchy,  and  their  partisan  tools,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  lovers  of  Constitutional  Liberty,  Justice  and 
Truth  on  the  other;  and  as  terminates  this  contest,  so,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  will  the  destiny  of  our  beloved  country  be  shaped,  for  long 
years  to  come,  for  weal  or  for  woe.- 

If  the  Republican  party  succeed,  as  with  prudence,  vigilance  and 
zeal,  it  most  assuredly  will,  we  may  expect  on  the  part  of  our  rulers, 
a  return  to  the  sacred  principles  of  government,  established  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Nation,  under  the  benign  influence  and  operations  of 
which,  this  nation  has  presented  to  the  world  an  example  of  prosperity 
and  development  in  all  that  goes  to  constitute  a  free,  happy  and  intelli- 
gent people,  such  as  its  history  has  never  before  known. - 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  defeated,  the  mighty  destinies  of 
our  country  will  again  be  committed  to  the  care  of  its  spoilers.  For 
another  series  of  years  we  must  submit  to  the  same  scenes  of  usurpation, 
despotism,  reckless  extravagance,  corrupt  legislation,  violations  of  the 
nation's  plighted  faith,  and  complete  prostration  of  public  and  private 
virtue  in  every  Department  of  the  Government,  which  has  characterized 
the  party  in  power  since  it  surrendered  itself  to  the  control  of  the 
Slave  Oligarchs  and  Propagandists. - 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  deem  the  success  of  our  party  at  the  ap- 
proaching election  of  the  utmost  importance,  inasmuch  as  success  will  tend 
to  give  confidence  to  our  own  ranks,  and  to  dishearten  our  adversaries. 
We  are  in  no  position  to  suffer  a  defeat.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  beaten. - 

We  have  an  active,  vigilant  and  most  unscrupulous  foe,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Liberty,"  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  now  is  the  time  when  we  should  be  wide  awake  to  the  true  int- 
erests of  our  noble  cause;  not  that  the  offices  to  be  filled  this  Fall 
are  of  so  much  importance  of  themselves,  but  because  of  the  moral  effect 
of  success  or  defeat,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  we  now  venture  to 
address  you  personally,  respectfully  and  earnestly,  soliciting  your  aid 
and  influence  in  securing  not  only  a  full  attendance  at  the  primary  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  your  Township  on  Saturday  the  24th  instant,  but  also  a 
full  delegation  of  good  and  reliable  men  at  the  Convention  which  is  to 
follow,  on  Tuesday  the  27th  instant. - 

In  all  of  our  public  movements,  let  us  show  to  the  enemy  that  we  are 
organized,  armed,  equipped,  and  ready  for  the  fight,  and  when  the  day  of 
election  arrives,  let  each  one  of  us  do  his  whole  duty,  and  we  shall  not 
only  bear  away  the  palm  of  victory  this  Fall,  but  also  secure  the  vantage 
ground  for  the  great  contest  of  the  coming  year.- 

In  behalf  of  the  Republican  Central  Committee, 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  Munsoll,  Chairman. 


STATE  COMMITTEE  ROOTS, 

Chicago,   Oct.   23d,    1858. 


Dear  Sir: 


Confiding  in  your  zeal  and  activity  in  behalf  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  principles,  and  reposing  in  the  belief  that  you  desire  the  election 
of  honest  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  United  States  Senate,  we  address  you  this 
letter. 

A  few  brief  days  only  remain  before  the  election,  and  every  moment 
should  be  improved  to  the  best  advantage;  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Union  are 
upon  the  struggle  in  Illinois;  it  has  assumed  a  national  importance,  and 
the  wishes  and  prayers  of  all  good  men  are,  that  the  great  Compromise 
Breaker,  and  Arch  Agitator  of  the  vexed  Salvery  question,  may  receive  his 
political  quietus  at  the  hands  of  the  betrayed  people  of  Illinois,  on  Nov- 
ember 2d,  1858. 

It  is  believed  that  the  result  of  the  pending  contest  will  settle  the 
next  Presidency,  and  if  Lincoln  is  elected,  a  President  of  like  sentiments 
will  follow  in  1860.   Illinois  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  battle  ground, 
or  turning  point,  between  the  hosts  of  Freedom  and  the  powers  of  Salvery. 
Let  every  true  man  act  well  his  part  1 

In  view  of  these  things,  permit  us  to  offer  you  a  few  words  of  advice, 
as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  a  favorable  result. 

1.  Is  there  a  good  reliable  Vigilance  Committee  in  your  precinct? 

If  not,  volunteer  to  raise  one,  and  get  one  or  two  good  Lincoln  men  to  take 
hold  and  work  in  each  School  district. 

2.  Tlie  duties  of  a  Vigilance  Committee  are  to  get  to  the  polls  all 
the  Lincoln  men,  and  to  prevent  illegal  voting;  to  see  that  there  are  plenty 
of  tickets,  and  that  each  candidate's  name  is  spelled  correctly. 

3.  Do  you  know  any  doubtf\il  voter  in  your  precinct?  Go  and  labor  with 
him.   If  anyone  else  has  more  influence  with  him,  send  that  man  to  him,  and 
if  possible  secure  his  vote  for  Lincoln. 

4.  Are  there  any  old,  or  infirm,  or  careless  men  in  your  district? 
If  so,  be  sure  and  have  a  conveyance  provided  to  take  them  to  the  polls, 
rain  or  shine.  Don't  rest  until  you  know  that  the  last  Lincoln  vote  in 
your  precinct  is  deposited  in  the  ballot-box. 

5.  You  want  good  challengers  at  the  polls,  who  will  do  their  duty 
fearlessly.  Let  no  man  vote  who  is  not  a  bona  fide  citizen  of  the  election 
district.  The  country  is  full  of  roving  vagabonds,  imported  from  one  sec- 
tion into  another,  to  carry  the  close  counties  and  districts  for  Douglas. 
Look  out  for  them. 


6.  If  the  Election  Judges  are  opposed  to  you  in  politics,  see  that 
the  votes  are  fairly  counted  and  the  returns  properly  made  to  the  County 
Clerk.  Let  there  be  no  ballot-box  stuffing. 

7.  Look  around  and  see  if  there  be  any  Republican  foreigners  ready 

to  be  naturalized.  Have  all  such  get  their  papers  without  a  moment's  delay. 

8.  Should  the  election  day  be  rainy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
one  or  more  carriages  ready  in  each  school  district.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  loss  of  only  one  vote  in  each  school  district  i3  a  loss  of  ten  thousand 
in  the  State. 


9.  Deny  all  stories  or  roorbacks  the  enemy  may  start  on  the  eve  of 
the  election.  You  can  safely  pronounce  all  such  base  coin  circulated  to 
deceive  voters. 

10.  Finally,  spend  Monday,  Nov.  1st,  in  getting-  the  Lincoln  men 
ready  for  the  election,  and  Tuesday,  Nov.  2d,  in  getting  their  votes  into 
the  ballot-box,  and  keeping  out  fraudulent  votes  of  the  other  side. 


If  you,  and  each  of  our  friends  to  whom  this  last  appeal  is  made,  will 
work  according  to  its  suggestions,  we  shall  have  the  supreme  pleasure  of 
announcing  to  the  pepple  of  the  Union  a  grand  and  glorious  triumph  of  Free 
Principles  in  our  noble  Prarie  State. 


Very  Truly  Yours, 
N.  B.  JUDD, 

Chairman  State  Central  Committee. 


"Link-On  To  Lincoln" 

Was  Motto  Of  Girls 
j UP..  U  Skzzn  r<-'J  ytffi 

When  Abrtmam  Lincoln  'debated 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  Charleston 
in  1858,  a  Lincoln  procession  wound 
through  the  streets,  preceding  the 
speaking.  The  feature  of  the  parade 
was  a  wagon,  bearing  thirty-two 
young  ladies  representing  the  states, 
with  the  motto  on  the  side:  "West- 
ward the  Star  of  Empire  Takes  its 
Way,  the  Girls  Link-on  to  Lincoln— 
As  Their  Mothers  Linked  to  Clay." 


The  NATION 


Lincoln's  Faith 


Dear  Sirs:  As  an  editor  of  the  writings 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  feel  called  upon 
to  correct  a  misstatement  made  by  Mer- 
win  K.  Hart  in  his  comment  on  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers' 
recent  report  on  textbooks.  Mr.  Hart 
said  that  "Lincoln  did  not  use  the 
word  democracy  but  spoke  of  the  re- 
public." 

This  is  entirely  untrue.  Lincoln  not 
only  used  the  word  democracy;  he  de- 
fined it  very  well.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  in  special  session,  dated  July 
4,  1861,  he  made  a  statement  which  is 
peculiarly  fitting  today.  "This  issue  em- 
braces more  than  the  fate  of  these 
United  States.  It  presents  to  the  whole 
family  of  man  the  question  whether  a 
constitutional  republic  or  democracy— 
a  government  of  the  people  by  the  same 
people — can  or  cannot  maintain  its  ter- 
ritorial integrity  against  its  own  domes- 
tic foes." 

In  his  reply  to  Douglas  in  the  fifth 
joint  debate  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  on 
October  7,  1858,  Lincoln  said:  MI  pre- 
sume that  Judge  Douglas  could  not  go 
into  Russia  and  announce  the  doctrine 
of  our  national  democracy;  he  could  not 


denounce  the  doctrine  of  kings  and  em- 
perors and  monarchies  in  Russia;  and  it 
may  be  true  of  this  country  that  in  some 
places  we  may  not  be  able  to  proclaim 
a  doctrine  as  clearly  true  as  the  truth  of 
democracy,  because  there  is  a  section  so 
directly  opposed  to  it  that  they  will  not 
rolerate  us  in  doing  so.   Is  it  the  true 
est  of  the  soundness  of  a  doctrine  that 
n   some   places   people  won't   let   you 
Droclaim  it?  Is  that  the  way  to  test  the 
ruth  of  any  doctrine?" 

In  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  there 
is  an  autographic  manuscript  reading  as 
follows: 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I 
would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses 
my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  dif- 
fers from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference,  is  no  democracy.  A.  Lincoln." 
Mr.  Hart's  statement  that  the  word 
democracy  did  not  come  into  common 
usage  until  Woodrow  Wilson  employed 
it  during  the  First  World  War  is  equally 
untrue.  De  Tocqueville's  "Democracy  in 
America"  (published  in  1835)  is  too 
well  known  to  need  citation.  The  Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary  traces  the  word 
back  to  the  early  sixteenth  century  and 
quotes  a  definition  dated  1574.  "The 
Democratian  commen  wealth  ...  is  the 
gouernment  of  the  people;  where  all 
their  counsell  and  aduise  is  had  together 
in  one." 

A  subtle  attack  on  democracy  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  world-wide  attack  on 
the  liberties  of  free  people  everywhere 
— an  attack  now  being  fostered  from 
within  our  borders  by  men  like  Mervin 
K.  Hart.  Their  technique  obviously  has 
more  in  common  with  Hitler's  than  with 
Lincoln's,  for  it  was  Hitler  who  praised 
the  use  of  a  lie  so  impudent  that  it 
would  be  believed. 

Lincoln  astutely  forecast  this  betrayal 
of  our   liberties  from  within  when   he 
wrote  about  Thomas  Jefferson  in  a  letter 
to  H.  L.  Pierce  (April  6,  1859).  "The 
principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions 
and   axioms   of   free   society.    And   yet 
they   are   denied   and   evaded   with   no 
small   show   of  success.   One   dashingly 
calls  them  "glittering  generalities.'  An- 
other   bluntly    calls    them    'self-evident 
lies.'  And  others  insidiously  argue  that 
they  apply  to  'superior  races.'  These  ex- 
pressions, differing  in  form,  are  identi- 
cal in  object  and  effect— the  .supplanting 
of   the   principles   of   free  government, 
and  restoring  those  of  classification,  caste, 
and   legitimacy.   They   would   delight  a 
convocation  of  crowned  heads  plotting 
against   the   people.   They   arc  the  van- 
guard,  the  miners   and   sappers   of    re- 
turning   despotism.    We    must    repulse 


them,  or  they  will  subjugate  us.  .  .  .  AH 
honor  to  Jefferson — to  the  man,  who, 
in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle  for 
national  independence  by  a  single  people 
had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and  capacity 
to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary 
document  an  abstract  truth,  applicable 
to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to  em- 
balm it  there  that  today  and  in  all  com- 
ing days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  very  harbingers 
of  reappearing  tyranny  and  oppression." 

PHILIP  VAN  DOREN  STERN 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  3  /9Y/ 
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TRIBUNE'S  PART 
IN  ELECTION  OF 
LINCOLN  IS  TOLD 


Kinsley,  History  Author, 
Recounts  Early  Battle. 


BY  LARRY  WOLTERS. 

The  story  of  how  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  during  its  early  years,  mir- 
i  rored  the  rise  of  the  middle  west, 
fostered  the  development  of  the  Re- 
j  publican  party  and  devoted  all  its 
j  strength  and  resources  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
dent was  told  last  night  by  Philip 
Kinsley  in  a  special  broadcast  on 
W-G-N.  Kinsley,  a  veteran  Tribune 
reporter,  was  interviewed  by  John 
Holbrook  on  the  occasion  of  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
"The  Chicago  Tribune— Its  First 
Hundred  Years,"  which  he  wrote. 

Kinsley  told  of  an  amusing  sequel 
to  the  story  of  Lincoln's  "lost" 
speech.  Joseph  Medill,  then  a  re- 
porter as  well  as  an  editor  of  The 
Tribune,  went  to  Bloomington  in 
May,  1856,  to  cover  a  speech  by  Lin- ' 


coin.  All  reporters  present  were  so 
carried  away  by  the  speech  that 
they  forgot  to  take  notes.  Lincoln 
had  nothing  on  paper  so  the  address 
was   "  lost." 

Recorded  Famous  Debate. 

Medill  then  took  a  precaution  so 
that  there  were  no  more  lost 
speeches.  He  engaged  Robert  Hitt, 
a  stenographic  reporter,  to  take 
down  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
in   shorthand. 

"Historians  are  pretty  well 
agreed,"  said  Kinsley,  "that  it's 
largely  because  of  Hilt's  skill  that 
we  have  such  authentic  records  of 
what  both  men  said." 

When  Lincoln,  who  was  support- 
ed  by  The  Tribune,  was   defeated 
for  United  States  senator  by  Doug- 
las,  it  said:      "We  are  beaten,  but 
not  disheartened  or  overawed.    Now 
is  the  time  to  put  the  elements  of 
the  next  great  campaign  in  motion." 
In   the   Presidential   campaign   of 
1860  The  Tribune  supported  Lincoln, 
and  it  maintained  that  loyalty  thru- 
out  the  conflict  and  confusion  of  the 
war  years,  said  Mr.  Kinsley. 
Was  Power  in  Middle  West. 
"  The  Tribune  was  now  the  most 
powerful  paper  in  the  middle  west," 
said  Mr.  Kinsley,  "  and  its  argument 
that  Lincoln  was  the  one  Republican  : 
candidate  acceptable  to  all  sections 
of  the  party  and  in  doubtful  states 
carried  great   weight.     More   than 
any  other  newspaper,  The  Tribune 
was   responsible    for    securing    the 
nomination  of  Lincoln." 

During  the  Civil  war  The  Tribune 
came  to  its  maturity  as  a  newspa- 
per, Mr.  Kinsley  continued. 
"  It  became  the  strongest  editorial 


voice  in  the  northwest  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,"  he  said. 
Tribune  Tells  Own  Story. 

"The  Tribune  of  the  Civil  war 
years  speaks  for  itself  thru  its  pages. 
The  Tribune  was  a  newspaper  of 
one  personality.  That  was  the  per- 
sonality of  Joseph  Medill.  .  .  . 
Tribune  editorials  might  rail  like  a 
partisan  or  they  might  thunder  like 
a  prophet.  But  they  were  written 
with  courage  and  they  were  pub- 
lished with  passion  and  sincerity. 

"  Men  might  not  agree  with  The 
Tribune  But  they  read  it.  They 
continued  to  read  it  whether  they 
agreed  with  any  particular  editor 
or  editorial.  Above  all  The  Tribune 
was  fiercely,  uncompromisingly,  un- 
swervingly for  the  Union." 


Sunday  Forum 

To    th.    Editor   of    Th.    Klade, 

While  engaged  in  gathering 
fragments  of  a  long  life,  I 
came  across  an  incident  re- 
lated to  me  in  ]9i2  by  my 
brother-in-law,  John  A.  Nat- 
tinger, a  native  Ohioan  hut 
later  resident  of  Clinton  (then 
Lyons),  la.,  which  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  ihe  collectors 
of  Lincoln  material. 

Mr.  Nattinger,  in  his  youth. 
lived  with  a  merchant  uncle 
in  Ottawa.  III.,  being  em- 
ployed in  his  uncle's  store 
While  there,  at  the  age  of  IS, 
he  heard  the  celebrated  de- 
bate between  Senator  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  on  Aug  '1 
185R.  ' 

The  impression  marie  hv 
the  Iwo  men,  iheir  difference 
in  delivery  and  characteristic 
behavior,  left  a  clear  and  un- 
forgetable  picture  on  the 
mind  of  the  vouth,  which 
came  back  with  force  and 
clarity  lo  ihe  man  of  three 
score  years  and  ten. 

It  was  while  visiting  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Nattinger  that  I 
heard  him  give  with  dramatic 
realism,  the  account  of  this 
debate,  as  it  had  appeared  to 
him  as  a  boy: 

The  newspapers  had  broad- 
cast it  across  the  state,  and 
great  crowds  of  people  poured 
into  the  little  town  on  the  Fox 
River  on  that  warm  Saturday 
morning.  Every  citizen,  down 
to  the  young  lad  standing  in 
ihe  door  of  his  uncle's  general 
si  ore,  felt  the  importance  of 
the  occasion. 

The  town  was  astir  early  to 
welcome  the  visitors  who 
came  in  all  kind  of  convey- 
ances and  on  foot.  Some  had 
arrived  the  night  before  and 
slept  in  lenls,  that  thev  might 
lose  no  part  of  the  day. 

The  two  political  parties 
formed  Iheir  processions  and 
marched  to  ihe  station  with 
their  favored  candidates. 

From  a  common  passenger 
coach  of  a  train  connected 
with  link  and  pins  of  iron  the 
guests  of  note  descended  and 
entered  the  waiting  convey- 
ances—the best  two-sealed 
carnages  ihe  town  afforded 

The  mayor  of  the  town  J 
C.  Glover,  received  Mr  Lin- 
coln, while  Senator  Douglas 
was  taken  in  charge  bv  the 
managers  of  his  party.  Each 
rode  at  the  head  of  his  partv, 
and  Iheir  following  was  com- 
posed of  a  miscellaneous 
body  of  men  and  bnvs,  in 
great  part  young  farmer's  in 
overalls,  hickory  shirts  and 
chip  hats,  riding  astride  their 
horses  bareback  or  on  gunny 

Wagons  filled  with  entire 
families,  ox-carls.  mule 
teams,  as  well  as  buggies 
and  carriages  of  various  de- 
scriptions helped  to  make  up 
the  parade,  and  barefoot  bovs 
brought   up  the  rear. 

The  decorations  were  not 
extensive— a  few  flags,  some 
■streamers  of  red,  while  and 
blue  mounted  on  poles;  but 
for  Ihe  most  part,  branches 
°f  trees  (hickory  lor  the 
Democrats),  green  corn 
slalks,  sunflowers  and  other 
long-stemmed  flowers 


Lincoln 
Event 

The  Boy  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  side 
of  the  two  men,  as  they 
alighted,  and  eagerly  scan- 
ned the  tall  politician  from 
head  to  foot. 

Immaculate  cleanliness  of 
person  was  the  first  and 
most  striking  impression 
perhaps  because  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  political  stories 
of  the  day  had  presented  him 
in  a  different  light.  The  Boy 
noted  the  clear  complexion 
with  the  pinkness  of  a  child 
no  suggestion  of  the  sallow 
blotched  face  referred  to  in 
many  descriptions  of  later 
years. 

Smooth-shaven,  dark  hair 
hands  well-kept,  dress  con- 
forming to  the  period.— shirt 
with  pleated  front,  collar  and 
cuffs  attached,  and  notice- 
ably fresh  and  clean  in  spile 
of  his  recent  rather  dirty 
trip,  tie  of  black  silk,  loosely 
knotted  —  the  boy  was  proud 
to  see  his  representative  all 
that  he  should  be  in  these 
particulars.  There  had  been 
so  many  stories  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  hat.  was  the 
high  silk  of  the  time,  making 
the  tall  figure  appear  even 
taller.  Coat  and  trousers 
of  broadcloth  were  store 
made,  not  tailored.  His  man- 
ner was  that  of  a  gentleman, 
refined  and  agreeable,  as  he 
viewed  the  cheering  crowd. 
He  acknowledged  with  bows 
and  smiles  the  hearty  calls: 
"There's  Abe!"  "Hello  Abe1" 
And  the  waving  of  the  poles 
and   green    branches. 


Cood  nature  prevailed    Per 

haps  the  Bov  had  expected 
outward  evidences  of  antag- 
onism as  soon  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  divergent  opin- 
ions mc-i.    He  mav  have  been 

disappointed.       but       on       Ihe 

whole  was  pleased  to  see 
thai  the  separate  crowds 
cheered  and  guyed  each 
olher  good  humoredlv,  as  the 
procession  passed.  The  brass 
bands  led,  of  course,  sealed 
on  boards  placed  lengthwise 
in  lumber  wagons. 

The  renown  ,,f  Senator 
Douglas  gave  him  a  halo  of 
glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  lad; 
bul  Ins  inn, lie  sense  of  |oj  ally 
made  lino  eager  i,  see  the 
besl  in  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  own  Repub- 
lican pally,  own  II,,, ugh  a 
person  ,,i  less  prominence, 
whose  fame  went  scarcely 
beyond  the  state  border,  not- 
withstanding his  term  In  Cnn- 
gress. 


The    Boy   was   close   beside 

Mi.  Lincoln  as  he  stood  wiih 
Ihe  mayor  for  a  moment, 
viewing  the  procession,  and 
then  entered  Ihe  mayor's 
house  to  partake  of  the  din- 
ner long  in  preparation.  The 
Boy  knew  all  about  that  din- 
ner. Had  he  not  raised  in 
his  uncle's  yard  next  door, 
the  chickens  that  were  to 
grace    the    feast? 

That  afternoon,  as  soon  as 

permission  was  obtained,  ihe 
Bov  hurried  from  his  uncles 
store  to  the  scene  of  activi- 
ties, Washington  Square, 
where  the  speaking  was  In 
take  place.  He  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  lo  the 
platform  constructed  of  rough 
lumber,  standing  a  little  to 
the  southwest  of  the  cenler 
of  the  square. 

(The  old  gentleman  —  the 
Boy  of  this  narrative— inter- 
rupted his  lale  to  explain  with 
some  precision  that  a  tablet, 
erected  laler  in  the  square, 
commemorating  this  histori- 
cal event,  was  not  standing 
on  the  exact  spot  where  the 
speaking   look  place.) 

Up  to  within  three  or  four 
feet  of  the  stand,  ihe  Boy 
pushed  his  way  until  he  could 
look  djreclly  into  the  faces  of 
the  eminent  debalers.  Sen- 
ator Douglas  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  was  standing  with 
arm  extended,  slowly  sway- 
ing from  left  to  right,  looking 
over  the  entire  crowd,  until 
the  attention  of  all  was  cen- 
tered upon  himself.  Then,  in 
thunderous  tones,  he  fired  ihe 
first  volley  of  the  celebrated 
joint  debates.  Every  word 
carried      weight. 

Heavy  set,  thick  neck  red 
unsmiling  face,  almost  sav- 
age expression,  stem  voice- 
no  wonder  Senator  Douglas 
was  called  "The  Little 
Gianl,"  not  so  much  for  size 
as  for  force.  His  power  a'l- 
liacted.  his  personality  re- 
pelled. The  long  linen  duster 
light  silk  hat  (insignia  oi  of- 
fice for  (he  statesmen  of  thai 
day),  and  air  of  conscious  su- 
periority, i  m  p  r  e  s  s  i  ,|  ,,  , 
doubt,  many  of  the  auditor, 
of   that   din 


Douglas    Debate    Wa»    Btg\ 
In     The     Life     Of     A     Boy 

He  watched  with  some  con- 
cern, as  Mr.  Lincoln  ad- 
vanced to  the  front,  smiling 
as  he  made  some  introduc- 
tory remarks  regarding  the 
emotions  of  a  man  hearing 
himself  misrepresented  He 
slowly  removed  from  Ins 
pocket  a  folded  paper,  and 
adjusted  a  pair  of  steel- 
bowed  spectacles.  From  ihe 
crowd  came  the  cry:  "Put 
«"  your  glasses,  old  man!" 
.to  which  he  genially  replied 
ies,  1  m  no  longer  a  young 
man.  fa 

Mr.  Lincoln  opened  his  re- 
marks by  correcting  some  r.f 
the  statements  made  hv 
Douglas  regarding  certain 
actions  and  movements  of 
his  (Lincoln's)  during  the 
preceding  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  spoke  without 
bitterness  or  rancor.  H^s 
manner  was  that  of  a  kindly 
old  gentleman.  He  undoubt- 
edly appeared  to  be  much 
olaer  than  he  was.  being 
under  50  He  spoke  to  nis 
fanner  friends  simply,  with 
the  indisputable  sincerity 
which  won  for  him  that  last- 
ing title,  "Honest  Old  Abe." 
the  confidence  of  the  Bo- 
as also  of  many  an  older 
head  in  that  audience,  was 
won    from    the    start 

Th's     effect     was     quickly 
noted    by   his  opponent     who 
followed      for      I  h  e      closing 
speech.      The    result    was    to 
arouse  him  to  greater  bitter- 
ness—stronger    denunciation 
biting  sarcasm   and  personai 
taunts  that  were  so  false,  so 
scathing,     as     to     bring     Mr 
Lincoln   to   his   feet   with    up- 
raised hand  in  protest.     Had 
H  not  been  for  the   interven- 
tion  of   Mayor    Glover     who 
with  restraining  hand  brought 
Mr.  Lincoln  back  to  his  seal 
then  stepped  to  the  front  and 
appealed  to  Ihe  excited  crowd 
to     keep     quiet     and     permit 
Senator    Douglas    to    finish— 
a  scene  not  scheduled  mi^ht 
have   been  enacted. 

In  the  wild  excitement  il, „l 

followed     ihe     close     of     the 
speeches,    four    stout    friends 
of  the   Republican   candidate 
caught    him    up    and    carried 
him  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
home  of  the  Mayor,  where  he 
remained    a    guest    until    the 
following    Monday.    The    Boy 
was    highly    amused    at     the 
spectacle    or    the     tall,     lank 
figure  looming,   with  smiling 
countenance,    tar    above    Ihe. 
shoulders  of  his  bearers,  long 
legs  dangling  tar  below.  But 
the  Boy  had  a  fellow  feeling 
for  his  hero,  in  the  grotesque 
position   in   which  his  friends 
had   placed    him;    though   ad- 
miring the  genial  and  digni- 
fied   manner    with    which    he 
carried     himself     throughout 
the  ride. 


Eagerly,  bul  a  hit  icar 
fully,  the  Boy  (as  perl,;,,,, 
many  another  ,,f  the  Rcpub- 
lican  persuasion  in  thai 
crowd)  looked  Inward  Ihe 
man  v,  ho  was  lo  continue  the 
debate. 


r"ti  l>    3  -J* 


Sunday    morning,   Auir     ■>■> 
the  Mayor's  family  and  hon- 
ored   guest,     and    also    their 
neighbors  including   the   Boy, 
followed    their  custom   of   at- 
tending   church    at    the    Con- 
gregational   Church    of    Otta- 
wa.    The    Boy    followed    Ihe 
family  int.,  the  edilice.,   cun- 
scious  of  his  Sunday  suit  and 
the  extra  black  of  his  red-top 
boots.    As    they    entered    iheir 
Pew,  the  eager  eve  ol  Ihe  Boy 
quickly   discovered   Mr.   Lin- 
coln seated  in  the  pew  of  ihe 
Hon.     Burton     C.     Cook.     No 
doubt  the  minister,  the  Rev 
M.  K.  Whittlesay,  spoke  with 
eloquence,    more    than   usual, 
probably,  because  ol  the  dis- 
tinguished   visitor;    bul    what 
he  s.od  was  losi  i„  ihe  Boy, 
wh,,  had  eves  for  bul  one  per- 
son,   ami    whose    brain    was 
siill   stining   with    lb,'    words 
and    scenes    of    the    previous 

,1  r 

Throughout  the  day  the  Boy 
followed,  so  far  as  possible, 
ihe  movements  of  his  hero.' 
He  was  at  the  station  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  when  the 
man,  who  was  later  lo  be- 
come the  President  ol  the  na- 
tion, was  borne  awav  hv  the 
rattling  train.  ' 
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LINCOLN  AND  WASHBURNE 


Though  historians  have  praised  President  Lincoln's  skilled 
handling  of  Congress,  their  discussions  of  the  subj  ect  are  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  Cabinet  crisis  of  1862  and  to  his  abilities 
to  handle  difficult  personalities  like  Charles  Sumner's.  The 
President's  relations  with  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  little  explored.  The  tendency  to  think  of  Lincoln  as  a 
"Whig  in  the  White  House,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  David 
Donald's  famous  essay  on  Lincoln's  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dency, reinforces  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  question.  The 
Whig  theory  of  the  Presidency,  after  all,  dictated  that  the 
President  simply  enforce  the  will  of  Congress,  use  the  veto 
sparingly,  and  —  as  Lincoln  explained  the  theory  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1848  —  not  even  force  a  party  platform  on  the  country. 
A  President  following  such  a  policy  would  not  "handle"  Con- 
gress at  all.  The  best  student  of  the  Civil  War  Congress, 
Leonard  P.  Curry,  concludes  that  Congress  made  consider- 
able inroads  on  executive  power  during  Lincoln's  Presidency, 
though  there  was  nothing  like  the  achievement  of  Con- 
gressional dominance  that  would  come  in  the  Johnson  years 
that  followed  the  Civil  War. 

Whether  this  view  of  the  decline  of  executive  power  vis-a-vis 
Congress  in  the  Civil  War  years 
is  true  or  not,  its  effect  has  been 
to  stifle  curiosity  about  Lin- 
coln's friends  in  Congress.  He 
did  have  friends  there,  and  two 
notable  examples  were  Isaac  N. 
Arnold  and  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne.  Arnold  was  not  only  a 
great  partisan  of  Lincoln's 
cause  but  also  an  early  Lincoln 
biographer.  Yet  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  published 
material  on  this  Illinois  Con- 
gressman. 

Elihu  B.  Washburne,  if  he 
had  a  less  direct  relationship 
with  Lincoln  than  Arnold,  had 
a  longer  and  more  significant 
career  in  Congress,  and  he  was 
close  enough  to  President  Lin- 
coln to  merit  considerable 
attention. 

Washburne  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1816.  He  was  named 
Elihu  Benjamin  Washburn  but 
added  an  "e"  to  his  last  name  in 
order  to  revert  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  proper  spelling 
of  the  name  among  his  English 
ancestors.  This  has  caused 
some  confusion  because  he  had 
two  brothers,  Cadwallader  and 
Israel  Washburn,  who  also  be- 
came prominent  in  American 
politics.  Although  they  did  not 
spell  their  last  names  identi- 
cally, these  three  brothers  be- 
came a  powerful  force  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  In  fact,  the  Wash-    FIGURE  1.  Elihu  B.  Washburne 


burns  hold  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  family  to  have 
three  brothers  in  the  same  Congress  representing  three 
different  states. 

After  various  attempts  to  find  a  career,  Washburne  attend- 
ed the  Harvard  Law  School,  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  and  moved  to  the  Illinois  lead-min- 
ing boomtown  of  Galena  in  1840.  A  Henry  Clay  Whig,  Wash- 
burne met  Lincoln  the  very  year  he  moved  to  Galena.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  great  log  cabin  campaign  for  William  Henry 
Harrison.  Their  closest  association,  however,  came  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  and  after. 

Washburne  was  elected  to  the  first  of  eight  consecutive 
terms  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  in  1852. 
He  was  then  still  a  Whig,  but  he  was  among  the  earliest  con- 
verts to  the  Republican  cause.  As  early  as  November  of  1854, 
he  could  boast  to  Lincoln  that  every  representative  and 
senator  sent  to  the  state  legislature  from  his  northern  Illinois 
district  was  a  Republican,  and  this  was  almost  two  years 
before  Lincoln  would  embrace  that  new  party  label.  Wash- 
burne shared  with  Lincoln  an  animosity  to  the  Know-Nothing 
party,  which  was  at  the  time  the  principal  competitor  of  the 

Republicans  for  anti- 
Democratic  voters.  In  1854,  for 
example,  he  helped  carry  an 
amendment  to  the  homestead 
law  which  allowed  those  aliens 
who  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  American  citi- 
zens to  acquire  public  lands  in 
the  same  way  full-fledged 
citizens  did. 

Washburne  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Lincoln's  drive  to 
win  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1855.  He  and  his 
friends  saw  every  member  of 
the  state  legislature  from  his 
district  (the  state  legislatures 
still  chose  the  United  States 
Senators),  and  he  told  Lincoln 
how  each  man  was  leaning.  He 
warned  the  candidate:  "We  are 
pretty  ultra  on  the  slave  ques- 
tion .  .  .,  and  you  will  have  to 
take  pretty  high  ground." 
Washburne  worked  to  gain 
Free  Soil  support  for  Lincoln. 
He  suggested  that  Lincoln 
write  a  letter  describing  his 
positions  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  admission  of  new 
slave  states,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  great  slavery  question 
which  Washburne  thought 
would  override  all  others.  He 
offered  to  show  the  letter  to 
Salmon  Chase  and  to  get  Chase 
to  write  Free  Soilers  in  Illinois 
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on  Lincoln's  behalf.  Washburne  himself  saw  Joshua  Gid- 
dings,  found  him  to  be  Lincoln's  "strongest  possible  friend," 
and  reported  Giddings's  willingness  to  "walk  clear  to  Illinois 
to  elect"  Lincoln.  Giddings  wrote  Illinois's  most  successful 
radical  antislavery  politician,  Owen  Lovejoy,  twice  to  urge 
support  for  Lincoln's  candidacy. 

Washburne  was  an  experienced  politician,  and,  when  he 
saw  trouble  brewing,  he  reported  it.  He  told  Lincoln  of  one  in- 
fluential friend  in  his  district  who  opposed  Lincoln's  candi- 
dacy because  Springfield's  political  influence  had  always 
been  used  against  the  interests  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  Thus  an  astonished  Lincoln  had  to  deal  with  the  pe- 
rennial sectionalism  that  plagued  Illinois  politics.  "For  a 
Senator  to  be  the  impartial  representative  of  his  whole  State," 
Lincoln  thundered  in  his  reply,  "is  so  plain  a  duty,  that  I 
pledge  myself  to  the  observance  of  it  without  hesitation;  but 
not  without  some  mortification  that  any  one  should  suspect 
me  of  an  inclination  to  the  contrary."  For  eight  years  a  Repre- 
sentative of  Sangamon  County  in  the  legislature,  Lincoln,  "in 
a  conflict  of  interests  between  that  and  other  counties,"  would 
have  felt  a  "duty  to  stick  to  Old  Sangamon,"  but  he  could  not 
recall  any  such  conflict  with  members  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  He  could  recollect  only  "co-operating  on  measures 
of  policy."  The  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  "was  then  the  great 
Northern  measure,  and  it,  from  first  to  last,  had  our  votes  as 
readily  as  the  votes  of  the  North  itself." 

Washburne  had  the  politician's  gift  for  turning  a  man's 
trouble  to  party  advantage.  One  member  of  the  legislature, 
Wait  Talcott,  was  "in  the  biggest  kind  of  a  lawsuit  for  an 
alledged  infringement  of  a  patent."  Washburne  advised 
Talcott's  agent  to  seek  Lincoln's  services  in  the  case.  If  Tal- 
cott did  so,  Washburne  was  sure  it  would  "be  a  good  pull  on 
him"  to  support  Lincoln  for  Senator. 

Washburne's  and  Lincoln's  efforts  failed  in  1855,  of  course, 
and  in  1858,  when  Lincoln  tried  again  to  reach  the  Senate, 
Washburne  was  again  in  Lincoln's  camp.  But  now  there  was  a 
complicating  factor.  Although  Washburne  was  an  early  and 
dedicated  Republican,  he  felt  keenly  that  the  party  was  "not 
so  large  but  what  it  will  hold  a  few  more."  He  supported  Lin- 
coln's candidacy,  but  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln's  opponent,  might  become  a 
Republican.  Douglas  had  broken  with  the  Democratic 
Buchanan  administration  over  Kansas  policy,  and  Wash- 
burne for  a  time  thought  the  break  decisive  for  Douglas's 
future  loyalties.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nervous 
about  talk  from  Eastern  Republicans  that  the  party  in  Illinois 
ought  to  let  Douglas  retain  his  seat  unopposed.  He  did  not 
trust  Douglas,  and  this  strategy  would  squeeze  Lincoln  out  of 
any  hopes  for  a  Senate  seat.  Rumors  of  Washburne's  shaky 
position  on  the  Senate  contest  made  Lincoln's  supporters 
anxious.  On  April  28, 1858,  Washburne  told  William  Herndon 
that  he  could  not  "see  the  wisdom  of  abusing"  Douglas,  "as 
matters  stand  now."  Four  days  later  he  was  writing  Lincoln 
much  the  same  thing,  explaining,  though,  that  he  "had  no 
idea  of  making  him  Senator  or  making  him  a  leader."  As  for 
the  "idea .  .  .  industriously  circulated  in  our  State,  that  the  re- 
publicans outside  the  State  were  wanting  to  sell  us  out  in 
Illinois,"  Washburne  assured  Lincoln  from  his  Washington 
vantage  point  that  "such  stuff  ought  not  to  be  believed  for  a 
moment."  On  May  15th  Lincoln  expressed  himself  as  "quite 
satisfied"  that  Washburne  had  done  no  wrong.  He  was  willing 
"that  the  matter  may  drop."  By  May  31st  Washburne  was  re- 
porting that  Douglas  had  "ceased  associating  with  our  folks, 
but  is  very  thick  with  the  other  side.  He  is  understood  to  repu- 
diate all  sympathy  with  republicans  and  desires  no  support 
from  them." 

Washburne  found  Lincoln's  Presidential  nomination  in 
1860  "so  unexpected  we  could  hardly  believe  it,"  but,  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Executive  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  the  campaign,  he  promised  to  "devote  my  whole 
soul  and  energies  to  the  campaign."  Interestingly  enough,  he 
reported  that  Stephen  Douglas  thought  the  choice  of  Lincoln 
"the  strongest  that  could  have  been  made."  Like  many  others, 
Congressman  Washburne  immediately  advised  the  candi- 
date to  "keep  very  quiet  and  out  of  the  way  as  much  as 
possible." 

Washburne's  residence  in  the  Capital  made  him  an  es- 
pecially valuable  reporter  for  I  ^incoln.  In  May  he  informed  the 
candidate  that  "Pennsylvanians  of  American  [i.e.,  Know- 
Nothing]  proclivities  are  some  what  troubled"  by  the  planks 
in  the  Republican  platform  which  affirmed  the  rights  of 
immigrants.  They  had  appealed  to  Washburne  to  suggest  that 


Lincoln's  letter  accepting  the  nomination  "say  nothing  about 
the  platform,  so  they  can  support  you  without  committing 
themselves  to  those  planks."  Washburne  asserted  that  "we 
must  have"  the  American  element  in  that  state;  he  thought 
the  request  "worth  considering."  Lincoln  ignored  the  advice. 

In  Congress,  Washburne  was  more  a  doer  than  an  orator, 
but  on  May  29th  he  delivered  a  speech,  later  widely  reprinted 
as  Abraham  Lincoln,  His  Personal  History  and  Public 
Record.  Washburne  admitted  that  it  "was  hastily  got  up,"  but 
he  thought  it  "necessary  .  .  .  that  your  record  while  in  Con- 
gress should  be  brought  out  in  answer  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions already  made."  A  full  page  of  the  eight-page  pamphlet 
explained  that  Lincoln  voted  in  favor  of  supplies  and  land 
bounties  for  soldiers  even  though  he  opposed  the  Mexican 
War.  The  Republican  Congressional  Committee  printed  the 
speech  and  made  it  available  for  fifty  cents  per  hundred. 
Copies  of  it  were  among  the  40,000  speeches  and  documents 
(on  the  average)  which  the  Committee  distributed  at  the 
height  of  the  campaign  in  the  fall  (the  documents  were 
franked  by  the  Congress's  free-mailing  privilege,  a  form  of 
Federal  funding  of  election  campaigns  in  Lincoln's  day).  The 
Committee  was  inexhaustible  in  its  attentions  to  voters.  One 
of  Washburne's  letters  introduced  Lincoln  to  one  H.P.  Scholte, 
an  Iowan  of  Dutch  descent,  who  had  been  in  Washington 
translating  Republican  campaign  materials  into  Dutch. 

As  election  day  approached,  Washburne,  who  adhered  to 
the  philosophy  that  "there  is  no  telling  who  will  be  governor 
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Tbc  TTf'itPf  bv\a%  Id  Committee  at  Iho  Whole  on  the  sUttP  j 

Mr.  WASHBURNE,  of  Illinois,  said:  I 

Mr,  CmniMAK:  The  Republic™  party,  through 
Ha  proper  organization.  Baa  placed  in  nomina- 
tion for  President  of  the  United  States,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  The  people,  who  will  tie  | 
called  upon  to  pass  upon  that  nomination,  have  i 
a  right  to  inquire  into  the  lite,  the  character, ; 
nnd  the  political  opinions,  of  the  man  who  fa] 
commended  to  their  suffrages  for  the  highest  i 
office  in  tbetr  gift.  The  State  which  I  in  part  j 
represent  on  this  floor,  having  been  honored  by  j 
this  nomination,  I  come  here  to-day  to  speak  of  | 
tbo  personal  and  political  history  of  the  candi- 
date. I  have  known  Mr.  Lincoln  well  for  twenty 
years.  I  hare  known  him  in  private  life,  I  have 
known  him  at  the  bar,  and  have  been  associated  ! 
with  bim  in  every  political  contest  In  our  State  j 
Fioce  the  advent  of"  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too," 
in  1840.  While  1  may  speak  with  the  accenta  of 
a  strong  personal  friendship,  1  shall  speak  with 
the  frankness  of  couscioua  truth,  and,  1  trust, 
without  exaggeration. 

Springing  from  the  humblest  ranks  in  life,  nnd 
unaided  by  the  adventitious  supports  of  family 
or  wealth,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  reached  his  present 
exalted  position  by  the  strength  of  his  will,  the 
power  of  his  intellect,  and  tho  honesty  of  lm 
heart.  He  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky, February  12,  1803;  his  family  removed 
to  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in  IS1G,  where  be 
passed  his  boyhood  amid  tho  roughest  hardships 
nnd  the  moBt  trying  exper lent.es  of  n  frontier 
life.  Without  schools,  and  almost  without  books, 
he  spent  bis  time  amid  tho  wild  and  romantic 
scones  of  tho  bonier,  alleviating  tho  hard  labors 
of  the  farm  by  tho  sport  of  the  huntsman.  Of 
One  physical  development,  with  a  vigorous  intel- 
lect, quick  intelligence,  ready  wit,  and  genial 
character,  be  gave  early  evidences  of  the  supe- 
riority ho  has  einco  attained.  His  first  advent  Into 
the  great  world,  from  the  comparative  seclusion 
of  his  frontier  home,  was  down  tbo  Wabash  and 


Obiorivors  in  charge  of  a,i?.U-£<><i/,of  aclass known 
to  atl  the  old  river  men  of  the  West  as  "broad- 
kerra."  These  boats,  laden  with  the  productions 
of  the  farnn  rs,  floated  down  stream  until  a  mar- 
ket was  found  tor  the  cargo ;  and  when  that  was 
disposed  of,  the  boat  itself  was  sold,  and  those  In 
charge  made  their  way  back,  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  to  their  homt3.  A  great  many  per- 
sons have  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  relate,  with  inimita- 
ble effect,  the  anicdou-a  of  bis  experience  of  that 
portion  of  hi3  life. 

In  1630,  Mr.  Lincoln  emigrated  to  that  State, 
with  which  his  great  name  has  now  become  bis- 
toricnlry  connected.  He  passti  the  first  year  in 
Mucon  county,  aod  actively  labored  on  a  farm, 
where  ho  and  n  fellow-laborer,  by  the  name  ot 
John  Hanks,  tpiit  thrtt  thousand  rails.  This 
portion  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  gave 
rise  to  the  incident  in  the  late  Republican  State 
Convention  at  Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  which 
awakened  the  intense.*!  enthusiasm  of  that  vast 
concouriO  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Slate. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  present  as  a  spectator  in  that 
Convention,  and  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  upon 
lh<!  platform.  When  ho  had  taken  his  seat,  it 
was  announced  to  the  Convention  that  John 
Hanks,  an  old  Democrat,  who  had  growu  gray  in 
tho  service  of  that  party,  desired  to  make  a  coo**.' 
tribution  to  the  Convention;  and  the  oiler  htinf 
accepted,  forthwith  two  old-time  fence  rails, 
decorated  with  Bag!  and  streamers,  wer*  borne 
through  the  crowd  into  the  Convention,  bearing 
tho  inscription: 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
FOR   PRESIDENT   IX    1860. 

Two  r»!U  fiwn  i»  1.1  or 3,000  made  In 
1830  by  John    llankfl  ami  Abo  Un- 

Tho  effect  was  electrical.  One  spontaneous 
burst  of  applause  wont  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
"  wigwam."  Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called 
out,  nud  made  an  UpltBfttion  of  the  matter.     He 
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FIGURE  2.  This  Dutch  translation  of  Lincoln's  Cooper 
Institute  Address,  perhaps  the  work  of  F.  V.  Scholte,  was 
an  L860  campaign  document.  It  is  the  only  Dutch  title 
listed  for  I860  in  Jay  Monnghan's  Lincoln  Bibliography, 
1839-1939. 
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De  ttepublikcinsche  Party  vcrdedigd  elm 


REDEVOERING 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

In  het  Cooper.  Intttuut:  February  27,   1880. 


Mr.  PaasiDBifr  ex  Meedebuboers  van  New  Yoek: 

De  daadzaken  waarmeede  ik  my  dee2en  avond  zal  bozig  houdon  zyo  meestal  out  en  be- 
kend,  ook  is  er  niets  nteuws  in  het  gebruik  dat  ik  er  Tan  zal  maken.  Indien  er  eenige 
nieuwigheid  in  is,  het  zr!  zyn  de  manier  cm  de  daadzaken  te  voortestellen,  en  de  gevoigtrek- 
kingeo  en  opmerkingen  die  uit  deeze  voorstelling  voortrloijen. 

Senator  Douglas  zevde,  in  z.yne  redevoering  laatste  berfst,  te  Columbul,  in  Ohio  ala 
opgegeven  in  de  "Nieuw  York  Times." 

"Onze  vader3,  toen  zy  het  Gouverneraenf  vormden  waaronder  wv  leven,  veratonden  dit 
vraagsteek  juist  zoo  goed,  en  zelfs  beter  als  wy  tegenwoordig  doen.p; " 

Ifcrsteai'-dit  ten  voile  toe,  en  neero  het  aan  als  cenfl  text  voor  deeze  redevoering.  Ik  doe 
dit  coidat  het  e*n  joist  en  door  beiden  erkend  aanvangpunt  levert  voor  eeoe  verhandeling  der 
Republikeinen  en  die  vleugel  van  de  Demokratie  aangevoerd  door  Senator  Douglas  Het 
laat  eonvoudig  Let  dndcraook  over.  "Hoe  veraujoden  die  -vaderehrtr  v^wretde-vraagHtus  " 

Wat  is- het  grondwerk  van  het  Gouvernement  waaronder  vry  leven  ?  Het  andwoord  moet 
zyn:  "De  Cosstitutie  der  Vereenigde  Staten."  Die  Constitute  bcstaat  uit  de  oorepron- 
kelyke,  opgcsteld  in  1787  (en  waaronder  bet  tegen  woordige  Gourernement  het  eerst  in 
werking  trad),  en  twaalf  daarna  gcmaakte-t'erbeteringen-,  waarvan  de  tien  eerste  tremaakt 
werden  in  1789. 

Win  vraren  onze  vaders  die  de  Constitutee  maakten?  Ik  veronderstel  de  39  die  het 
oorspronkelyke  suik  tekendoo  moogen  met  regt  onze  vaders  genoemd  worden  die  dat  re 
deelte  van  ona  tegenwoordig  Gourernement  ontwierpen.  Het  is  volkomen  wear  niet  alleen 
dat  zy  getroutv  vertegenwoordigden  het  denkbeeld  en  gevoelen  van  bet  geheele  volk  ter 
diertyt).  Hunne  algemeen  bekende  namen  behoeven  nu  niet  te  worden  herhaald.  Ik  neem 
dan  deeze  39  voor  bet  tegenwoordi  ge  als  onze  vaders  die  het  Gouvernetnent  ontworpen  waar- 
onder wy  mi  leven.  Wat  is  nu  bet  vraagstuk  het  welk  Volgens  de  text,  deeze  vaders  juist 
zoo  goed,  en  zeli's  beter  verstonden,  dan  wy  nu  doea? 

Het  is  dit:  Verbied  eene  juiste  verdeeliog  tusschen  plaatselyk  en  federaal  gezag,  ofieta  in  de 
Oonstitutie  aafi  twia  Gouvernetnent  bet  bebeer  in  betrekking  tot  Slaverny  in  ens  Federals 
Grondgobled  ?  ■  t 

Hierop  alidwoord  Douglas  be-vestigend  en  de  Republikeinen  omkeniiend.  Ditvormthet 
venchil,  en  dit  verschil,  dit  vraajratuk,  is  juist  dat  geene  wat  de  text  verkjaard  dat  onze 
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FIGURE  3.  Washburne's  campaign  speech  for  Lincoln. 

till  after  the  election,"  was  not  overconfident,  but  he  warned 
Lincoln  that  he  would  be  "utterly  overrun"  with  office-seekers 
if  he  won.  And  the  Illinois  Congressman,  though  "reluctant  to 
be  among ...  the  crowd,"  did  say  that  he  would  like  to  see  Lin- 
coln too.  He  did  so  on  November  12th  and  "found  Old  Abe  in 
fine  spirits  and  excellent  health,  and  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
blusterings  of  the  disunionists  and  traitors."  When  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  Washburne  found  that  "secession  feel- 
ing has  assumed  proportions  of  which  I  had  but  a  faint  con- 
ception," and  he  told  Lincoln  that  "our  friends  generally  in 
the  west  are  not  fully  apprised  of  the  imminent  peril  which 
now  environs  us."  Washburne  expressed  Congress's  feelings 
for  "conciliation  but  firmness"  and  called  for  "masterly 
inactivity." 

Washburne's  hopes  rose  and  fell,  but,  in  general,  he  sensed 
that  real  trouble  was  brewing.  Having  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Winfield  Scott  when  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President  in  1852,  Washburne  was  now  able  to  see  the  old  gen- 
eral in  Washington  and  keep  Lincoln,  who  was  still  in  Spring- 
field in  touch  with  the  crisis  over  Federal  forts  in  the  South 
and  later  with  the  security  measures  for  the  city  and  Lincoln's 
inauguration.  He  gave  Lincoln  advice:  not  to  compromise  on 
the  platform,  to  procure  a  private  secretary  who  would  not  sell 
his  influence  and  who  knew  etiquette  and  French,  and  to  stay 
in  a  private  residence  in  Washington  before  the  inauguration. 
He  opposed  Simon  Cameron's  appointment  to  the  Cabinet 
vigorously. 

Early  in  January,  Washburne  became  alarmed  about  a  con- 
spiracy to  seize  the  Capital  and  prevent  the  inauguration. 
With  William  Seward  and  two  other  members  of  Congress, 
Washburne  employed  two  New  York  detectives  to  investigate 
the  rumors  of  conspiracies.  He  referred  to  them  in  later  letters 
as  "our  friends  from  N.Y.,"  and  expressed  great  fears  about 


the  state  of  opinion  in  Baltimore.  Washburne's  fears  calmed 
late  in  January  but  rose  again  early  in  February.  He  was  in 
the  end  the  only  man  on  the  platform  when  Lincoln  came  into 
Washington  secretly  for  his  inauguration. 

Unfortunately  for  the  historian,  once  Washburne  and  Lin- 
coln were  together  in  Washington,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them  decreased  in  frequency  and  importance.  They  no 
longer  had  to  discuss  political  matters  by  mail.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, Washburne  became  the  particular  champion  of 
fellow  Galena  townsman  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  He  saw  to 
everything  for  General  Grant's  career  from  military  promo- 
tions to  the  coining  of  celebratory  medals.  His  loyalty  knew  no 
limits.  When  Grant  issued  his  infamous  Order  No.  1 1  banning 
"Jews,  as  a  class"  from  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee  late 
in  1862,  Lincoln  eventually  received  so  many  protests  that  he 
revoked  it.  Washburne  protested  Lincoln's  revocation,  say- 
ing that  he  considered  "it  the  wisest  order  yet  made  by  a 
military  Command."  For  a  period  in  1863,  Washburne  accom- 
panied Grant  on  campaigns  and  gave  a  wonderful  portrait  of 
that  colorful  and  dedicated  soldier.  His  "entire  baggage  con- 
sists of  a  tooth  brush,"  Washburne  said.  A  thirteen-year-old 
boy  carried  the  general's  sword.  He  had  no  servant,  no 
blanket,  no  overcoat,  and  no  clean  shirt. 

In  Congress,  Washburne  loyally  supported  the  administra- 
tion's war  effort.  His  view  of  the  task  was  simple.  As  he  ex- 
pressed it  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  "We  will  whip  the 
traitors  yet.  Their  barbarities  towards  our  wounded  will 
arouse  a  spirit  of  vengeance  which  will  not  be  appeased  till 
their  leaders  are  all  hung  and  their  followers  are  driven  into 
the  gulf."  He  voted  with  the  more  zealous  Republicans  and 
was  a  tough  man  in  a  floor  battle.  When  Congressmen 
debated  the  bill  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Washburne  knew  who  had  the 
votes  to  win:  "If  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  offer  amend- 
ments, let  us  hear  them,  and  then  vote  them  down."  Like 
fellow  Illinois  Congressman  Isaac  Arnold,  Washburne  was 
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FIGURE  4.  Washburne's  favorite  general,  U.  S.  Grant. 
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SPEECHES    AND    DOCUMENTS    FOE    DISTRIBUTION"   BY 
THE  UNION  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

Abraham  Lincoln—"  Slavery  and  its  issuea  indicated  by  his  Speeches,  Letters,  Messages,  and  Procta- 

^Hon^isaac  N.  Arnold—  "Reconstruction;  Liberty  the  corner-stone  and  Lincoln  the  architect."    16 
cases;  two  dollars  per  hundred.] 

Hon  M  Russell  Thayer—"  Reconstruction  of  Rebel  States."    16  pages ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Hon  James  F   "Wilson—"  A  Free  Constitution."    16  pages  ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Hon    Godlove  S.  Orth— "The  Expulsion  of  Long."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon   H.  Winter  Davis—"  The  Expulsion  of  Long."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred, 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming— "  State  Renovation."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon   James  A  Garfield—"  Confiscation  of  Rebel  Property."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  William  D.  Kelley— "  Freedmen's  Affairs."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon  Green  Clay  Smith—"  Confiscation  of  Eebel  Property."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred, 

Hon  D  W.  Gooch— "  Secession  and  Reconstruction.''    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hob'R  C   8ebenck— " No  Compromise  with  Treason."    8  pages  ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull— "A  Free  Constitution."    S  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner^-"  Universal  Emancipation,  without  Compensation."    16  pages ;  two  dollars  per 

hnUon.  James  Harlan—"  Title  to  Property  in  Slaves."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  Daniel  ulark— "  Amendment  to  Constitution."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon  John  C,  Ten  Eyck— "  Reconstruction  in  the  States."    8  pages ;  one  doUar  per  hundred. 
Hon!  Reverdy  Johnson— "Amendment  to  the  Constitution."    16  pages ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 
Hon.  J.  D.  Defrees— "  Thoughts  for  Honest  Democrats." 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Andrew  Johnson,  candidate  iot  the  Vice  Presidency.    16  pages  ;  two  dollars 

PHoB!nj.rD.  Defrees— "The  War  commenced  by  the  Rebels."    16  pages;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Numerous  Speeches  and  Documenss  not  included  in  the  foregoing  will  be  published  for  distribution, 
and  persons  willing  to  trust  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  can  remit  their  orders  with  the  money,  and 
have  them  filled  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  with  the  best  judgment  as  to  price  and  adaptation  to 
the  locality  where  the  Speeches  are  to  be  sent. 


FIGURE  5.  Washburne's  committee 
franked  speeches  on  this  list  by  the 
thousands  in  1864.  Washburne  did  not 
include  a  speech  of  his  own  on  the  list, 
but  other  members  of  the  committee 
did.  The  committee  sent  circulars  and 
speeches  to  Republican  groups.  On  the 
backs  of  the  speeches,  they  advertised 
other  available  speeches.  One  of  these 
lists  is  pictured  here. 


Printed  by  L.  Towers  for  the  Union  Congressional  Committee, 

an  ardent  supporter  of  the  bill  to  make  the  old  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  of  Whig  days  a  ship  canal  connecting  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Washburne  was  among  the  earliest  to  seek  Lincoln's  com- 
mitment to  run  for  reelection,  asking  him  to  "let  some  of  your 
confidential  friends  know  your  wishes"  as  early  as  October  of 
1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Executive  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  the  campaign  and  once  again 
franked  thousands  of  speeches  and  documents.  He  even 
assessed  Lincoln's  Cabinet  members  $250  each  for  the  circu- 
lation of  documents.  He  became  quite  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
opinion  in  his  home  state  and  repeatedly  pleaded  with  the 
President  to  furlough  Illinois  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  election. 
He  acted  as  an  intermediary  with  Grant  when  Lincoln  wished 
to  use  a  letter  from  Grant  for  campaign  purposes.  The  general 
replied  to  Washburne's  inquiry  that  Lincoln  could  use  "any- 
thing I  have  ever  written  to  him  as  he  sees  fit,"  but  added:  "I 
think  however  for  him  to  attempt  to  answer  all  the  charges  the 
opposition  will  bring  against  him  will  be  like  setting  a  maiden 
to  work  to  prove  her  chastity." 

Like  others  of  Lincoln's  friends  in  Congress,  Washburne  is 
a  figure  badly  in  need  of  a  biography.  The  sketch  of  his  career 
here  is  suggestive  of  his  importance  and  of  the  illumination 
such  a  biography  would  bring  to  our  understanding  of  the  Six- 
teenth President. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  based  on  the  following  letters 
from  Washburne  to  Lincoln  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers 
at  the  Library  of  Congress:  December  19,  1854;  December  26, 
1854;  January  17,  1855;  May  2,  1858;  May  31,  1858;  May  19, 
1860;  May  20,  1860;  May  30, 1860;  December  9,  1860;  January 
6,  1863;  and  May  1,  1863.  Grant's  letter  to  Washburne  about 
Lincoln's  use  of  his  letters  is  also  in  that  collection  (September 
21,  1864). 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
STEPHEN  T.  LOGAN  COPY 

Many  would  say  that  this,  the  sixth  article  in  a  series  on  the 
presentation  copies  of  the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Cele- 
brated Campaign  of  1858,  in  Illinois,  should  have  been  the 
first.  The  copy  presented  to  the  "Hon.  ST.  Logan,  From  his 
friend  A.  Lincoln"  is  the  only  known  copy  signed  in  ink.  Harry 
Pratt,  who  published  the  first  survey  of  these  famous  books  in 
Manuscripts  in  the  summer  of  1954,  and  Charles  Hamilton, 
the  famous  manuscript  dealer,  believed  that  this  was  very 
likely  the  first  copy  Lincoln  gave  away.  Their  theory  was  that 
Lincoln  discovered  when  be  signed  this  book  that  the  soft 
paper  caused  the  ink  to  smear  and  thereafter  inscribed  the 
copies  in  pencil. 
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Stephen  Trigg  Logan  was  Lincoln's  second  law  partner  and 
a  lifelong  friend.  Of  those  who  received  the  known  presenta- 
tion copies,  Logan  was  by  far  the  most  closely  associated  with 
Lincoln.  If  he  gave  copies  to  David  Davis  or  to  John  G. 
Nicolay,  for  example,  they  have  never  come  to  light. 

The  Logan  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Logan  family  until 
1946.  Logan's  great-granddaughter,  Martha  Coleman  Bray, 
received  the  book  at  the  death  of  her  father.  He  was 
Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  the  son  of  Lewis  Harrison  Cole- 
man, who  married  Stephen  T.  Logan's  daughter  Jennie.  She 
sold  it  to  William  H.  Townsend,  a  noted  Lincoln  collector  and 
author  from  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Townsend  at  one  time 
owned  two  presentation  copies  of  the  Debates,  the  Logan  copy 
and  the  copy  given  to  Job  Fletcher.  In  1953  he  sold  the 
Fletcher  copy  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop,  which  in 
turn  sold  it  to  Lincoln  collector  Justin  G.  Turner  of  Holly- 
wood, California.  Sometime  later,  Turner  also  acquired  Town- 
send's  other  copy.  In  1968  Victor  B.  Levit  purchased  the 
Logan  copy  from  a  sale  of  Turner's  collection  at  a  Charles 
Hamilton  Autographs,  Inc.,  auction.  Mr.  Levit  of  the  law  firm 
of  Long  &  Levit  in  San  Francisco  still  owns  the  Logan  copy 
and  very  kindly  sent  me  much  of  the  information  on  which 
this  article  is  based. 
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FIGURE  (i.  Stephen  T.  Logan. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  First  Encounter 

with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

_. j   v,,   mi-,-    n.    f.    Hunter   o( 


IN  that  brief  but  felicitous  bit  of  auto- 
biography which  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  Chicago  convention 
of  lStW,  prepared  for  his  friend.  Jesse  W. 
Veil  of  Bloomington,  we  are  told  I  that 
immediately  following  his  first  and  only 
term  In  Congress  he  ruefully  packed  his 
carpet  sack  and  set  out  by  the  shortest  , 
and  most  direct  route  lor  his  Illinois 
home.  Ills  departure,  like  that  of  many 
another  disappointed  congressman  who 
at  the  end  of  his  official  days  bids  the 
gaiety  of  Washington  a  reluctant  fare- 
well, was  alike  unceremonious  and  witn- 
out  Incident.  A  determined  but  thankless 
<  onstltuencv  as  a  punishment,  doubtless,  ( 
lor  his  failure  to  give  the  Mexican  war  , 
his  loyal  and  hearty  support  had  ruth-  | 
lessly  withheld  the  usual  Indorsement,  oi 
a  second  election,  thus  effectually  retiring 
\\m  to  the  serene  oblivion  of  private  lire- 
Accepting  the  situation  with  becoming  ( 
■resignation,  Mr.  Lincoln  determined  to 
(fnake  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  fTom 
AS49  to  1854;"  he  wrote,  "1  practiced  law  |, 
*nore  assiduously  than  ever  before.*  ■ 
J  was  losing  interest  in  politics  when  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
aroused  me  again."  From  hi,-  own  testi- 
mony, therefore,  it  would  appear  that  nis 
real  legal  career  began  in  1849,  and  we 
shall  presently  see  that  his  fame  and  rep- 
utation in  the  field  of  campaign  oratory 
dale  from  the  fall  of  1854. 

It  does  not  require  very  profound  re- 
search or  discriminating  inquiry  to  con- 
vince us  that,  in  the  essential  make-up 
ol  a  successful  campaign  orator,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was,  in  many  respects,  the  strongest 
and  best-equipped  man  of  his  day  and 
generation.  In  an  unusual  degree  he  pos- 
sessed that  greatest  of  all  endowments, 
the  gift  of  plain  speech,  as  hwril  as  pro- 
found reasoning  power  and  that  indefin- 
able something  which  God  puts  only  into 
-the  mouth  of  the  really  great  orator.  For 
obvious  reasons,  mainly  the  lack  of  early 
opportunity,  he  was  unfamiliar  with  the 
classics;  likewise  he  had  only  the  faint- 
est conception  fit,  the  tenets  of  literary 
criticism  or  those  graces  of  rhetoric 
•which  come  from  systematic  collegiate 
training;  and  while  the  lack  of  these  ac- 
oomplVshments  was  not  always  noticeable 
in  the  running  lire  of  campaign  oratory 
H.  nevertheless,  debarred  him  from  more 
exacting  fields  such  as  the  pulpit  or  the 
platform.  ,      „  ..    ,  a.„t„ 

Although  his  race  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  the  fall  of  1858  satisfied  a  nat- 
ural desire  for  political  preferment,  it 
nevertheless  made  serious  inroads  on  his 
law  practice  and  personal  income.  ine, 
demands  on  him  were  so  great  and  had 
soaeeply  drained  his  purse  he  was  finally 
force!  to  hunt  the  money  lender  for  funds 
to  tide  him  over  the  winter  I  once  had 
the  original  letter— and  I  guess  It  is  sun 
in  exigence- written  by  him  to  a  moneyed 
man  in  which  he  told  the  Story  of  his 
needs  and  asked  for  a  loan.  It  was  at 
this  time  he  undertook  to  retrieve  his 
winine  fortunes  by  a  brief  and  eventful 
in^rsfon"n"S%he*lecture.fleld  He  en- 
titled his  effort,  "Discoveries,  Inventions 
and  Improvements."  and  delivered  it  to 
audiences Tin  Springfield   and   one   or  two 

toy  Abraham  Lincoln    would  scarcely  ea 

rnent  is  made  that    soon  after  Ws  « 
tion    Adam    aiscoyered     he    was    u 

lecture  Is  Found. 
Aftor  Mr    Lincoln's  death  Horace  Gree- 
ley  made  a  Prolonged  and  industrious  et- 


been  purchased  by    Mr.    C.   F.    Guntei 
ChlSio    Those   wfto   have  read   it    or 


(Junter  of 
Chicago  TWejnoS--^^ n» 
T^I&^o^rXiJ  why  the  invita- 
?k£  Vff  repeat  its  delivery  were  so  few 
tl0n 'til    hJtween     and    Mr.    Lincoln    him- 

tectu ring    was    not    one    of    them     Indeed, 
SHSS  \°o  &  ^caTleWel^« 

^hamed-nothlng  seemed  to  embarrass 
nfmamore  Cn  an  occasional  inquiry  in to 
the  success  of  his  lecture  held  e"l5,' 
prises  For  a  while  his  colleagues  at  the 
Cr  seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  prod- 
ding him  over  his  platform  venture,  and 
a  "few  of  the  bolder  spirits  like  Leonard 
Swett  and  Ward  Lamon,  drew  vivid  U 
not  unwarranted,  deductions  from ^sev- 
eral of  his  premises  and  crude  figures  of 
speech;  but  when  they  learned  how;  dee  - 
iv  their  racy  but  good-natured,  criticism 
^oundeYhlm  they  very  charitably  ceased 
their  raillery  and  allowed  the  Incident  to 


into    the    realm    of    forgotten 


drift    away 

The  Mention  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  prowess 
and  achievements  as  a  campaign  orator 
almost  necessarily  suggests  the  name i  or. 
his  famous  contemporary  and  long-tim. 
antagonist.  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas.  His- 
tory furnishes  few  instances  m  win  i 
men  have  pursued  their  careers  alorih 
lines  so  continuously  parallel.  Aamuu.i 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  on  the 
same  day,  they  soon  encountered  eac'i 
other  at  the  bar;  were  members  ot  Uts 
same  Legislature;  were  In  Congress  at 
the  same  time,  one  in  the  upper  and  tna 
other  in  the  lower  branch;  were  opposing 
candidates  for  the  United  States  Senati 
then,  for  president,  and  hnally,  lest  ine 
historic  parallel  might  be  incomplete, 
they  at  one  time  paid  court  to  and  were 
rivals  for  the   hand  of  the  same  lad} . 

As    compared   to   Lincoln,    the   legal   ca- 
reer  of    Douglas   was   signally   brief   and 
uneventful.    For    a    short    time    alter    h-s 
admission    to   the   bar   he   tilled   the   office 
of  state's  attorney,   and   later,    tor  a   lire 
period,   sat   as  one  of   the  judges   of   tha 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  In  the  interim, 
while  practicing  at  the   bar,   he  occasion- 
ally found  himself  confronted  by  Lincoln 
on   the    opopsite    side   of   a   cause,    but    it 
we   are   to   judge    by   their   scant  mention 
in    the    court    records,    their    contentions 
were  alike   formal   and   unimportant.    Mr. 
Herndon  and  I  at  one  time  went  careful- 
ly   over  the   papers    in    the   few    cases    iu 
which    both    appeared,    but    we    failed    to 
find   the  evidence  of  any  unusual   "lsP'a; 
of   legal   acumen   or     anything    else    that 
tended    to    raise    their    cases    above    the 
level  of  mediocrity.     As  a  member  of  tne 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  as  register  of  the 
land    office,   as   secretary   of   state,    which 
positions    he    filled    in      succession.      Mi . 
Douglas  displayed  a  discernment  and  al- 
titude for  politics   wnich  soon   gained  ror  i 
him   a   renown    of   no   mean   proportions— 
in  fact,  his  rise  in  that  field  was  so  rapid 
and   persistent  it  has   almost  entirely   oo- 
scured   his   achievements   at   the   bar.   Al- 
though   his    record    while    on    the    bench  , 
fails  to  indicate  a  degree  of  legal  ability 
or  depth  of  research  beyond  that  posses-  , 
sed  by  the  most  ordinary  lawyer,  yet  in  . 
the    domain   of    political     controversy     it 
must  be  admitted  he  was  one  of  the  bold- 
est,    subtlest   and    most   persuasive   advo 
cates    the    country    has    ever    seen.      Wis 
title    to    fame,    therefore,    rests    upon    the 
facility,    adroitness     and      courage      witn 
which  he  met  the  running  tire  ot  his  an- 
tagonists  and     the     vicissitudes     of     the 
many        strenuous        political        contests 
through  which  he  was  compelled  to  pass. 
According  to  Mr.  Herndon,   Lincoln  and 
Douglas    began     to     measure    sworas    as 
early  as  1837,  when,  along  with  a  number 
rf  other  young   men   of  like    enthusiasm  , 
and    political    activity,    they    participated 
in  a  discussion   held   in   the   Presbyter  an 
Church    in    Springfield    to    determine    the 
relative   merits  of    Whig  and  Democratic 
principles;    but,    although    destined    to    a 
long  and   uninterrupted  period  of  conten- 
tion, their  first  real  collision  took  place  in 
the    fall   of   1851,    when    they    faced   each 
other  in   the   rivalry   of   joint   debate    In 
October    of    that    year    Senator    Douglas, 
fresh  from  a  long  and  memorable  session 
of  Congress,    repaired   to  Springfield   din-  i 
Ins  t he  state  fair  and  there  took  occasion  I 
to  deliver  an  exhausliie  and  impassioned 
uddress  in  support  of  ids  pet  nieasure   the 
newly   enacted   Kansas- Nebraska   law.    It  i 


was  a  very  plausible  and  ingenious  argu- 
ment in  vindication  of  his  position,  and 
while  apparently  evoking  the  Indorsement 
cf  his  own  partisan  adherents,  it  by  no 
means  allaved  the  fears  or  satisfied  the 
expectations  of  his  constituents  generally, 
a  majoritv  of  whom  he  felt  that  he  murft 
appease.  On  the  contrary,  it  really  oper- 
ated as  a  challenge,  driving  into  united 
opposition  those  restless  spirits  who,  dial- 
ing under  the  restraint  imposed  by  trie 
timidity  and  conservatism  of  the  two 
dominant  parties,  were  rapidly  breaking 
awav  from  their  old  Whig  and  Democrat- 
ic ties  The  immediate  effect  of  the  speech 
was  to  arouse  the  opposition  to  prompt 
and  vigorous  action.  It  must  be  answereo, 
and  at  once.  When  it  came  to  choosing 
the  man  to  meet  the  proud  and  redoubt- 
able champion  of  the  new  doctrine  one 
name  outsl  ripped  all  the  rest.  It  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  An  old-time  VUng,  he  | 
had  the  confidence  of  all  that  element,  be- 
sides a  growing  reputation  at  the  bar  and 
the  prestige  that  would  naturally  be  n.s 
as  the  result  of  his  congressional  career 
and  experience. 

In  obedience,  therefore,  lo  the  pro- 
nounced and  unmistakable  demand  lor  his 
services,  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  following  day 
appeared  before  the  crowd  drawn  to 
Springfield  by  the  slate  fair  and  made  a 
most  complete  and  exhaustive  answer  to 
the  speech  of  Judge  Douglas,  at.  the  same 
time  giving  that  gentleman  notice  that  be 
proposed  to  follow  up  and  answer  mm  at 
his  future  appointments.  Accordingly  a 
few  davs  later  the  two  met  at  Peoria,  and 
In  compliance  with  the  custom  then  In 
vogue  divided  the  time. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  order  to  give  place 
here  to  an  incident  which,  when  we  take 
Into  consideration  the  bold  and  denant 
attitude  of  one  and  the  characteristically- 
mild  and  unpretentious  bearing  of  the 
other  of  these  great  antagonists,  will  al- 
ways seem  a  strange  If  not  almost  im- 
probable occurrence.  But  the  story  as 
narrated  bv  Mr.  Herndon  is  so  fully  cor- 
roborated by  certain  prominent  and  trust- 
worthy men  in  Springfield— all  close 
friends,  too.  of  Mr.  Lincoln— we  are  let 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  It  as  tiuf. 
Whether  Judge  Douglas  in  his  interview 
with  Mr  Lincoln  really  made  the  sur- 
prising    disclosure      with     which     he     u 


charged,  no  one  but  he  and  Lincoln  evei 
knew;  but  that  the  latter  on  his  return  to 
Springfield  made  to  his  friends  the  report 
as  indicated  by  Mr.  Herndon  admits  oi  no 
question.  The  statements  In  their  own 
handwriting,  and  signed  by  them  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1866,  of  Benjamin  F.  Irwin,  i  ay  - 
ton  L;  Harrison  and  Isaac  Cogdale,  three 
of  the  men  on  whose  testimony,  togetnei 
with  that  of  Mr.  Herndon,  i  he  story  rests, 
lies  before  me  as  1  write.  The  incident  is 
otherwise  corroborated  by  State  senator 
Gowdv,  at  whose  home  in  Peoria  Juut,e 
Douglas  was  a  guest  the  night  betore  the 
debate  in  that  place. 

Although  Douglas  had  the  advantage 
of  the  opening  and  closing  speeches  at 
Peoria  Lincoln  dealt  him  such  a.  body 
blow  he  was  virtually  forced  to  beg  ie-i 
quarter.  After  the  meeting  he  called  Lin- 
coln aside  for  a  brief  conference,  during 
tlie  course  of  which,  among  other  thin«,=», 
he  gave  the  latter  to  understand  that  tne 
contest  between  them  was  resounding 
neither  to  his  satisfaction  nor  advan- 
tage. That  he  was  sorely  disappointed 
at  the  turn  of  things  was  plainly  evident, 
for  it  was  at  this  point  he  made  the 
rather  startling  proposition  that  boJi 
contestants  should  abandon  the  held,  re- 
pair to  their  respective  homes  and  i  e- 
main  there  quiescent  and  inactive  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  ihis 
remarkable  and  unexpected  proposal 
swept  Mr  Lincoln  off  his  feet  and  his 
ready,  if  not  premature,  acceptance 
thereof  was  made  without  waiting  to 
confer  with  the  party  leaders  or  his 
Springfield  friends.  It  Is  proper  to  sug- 
gest here  that  a  number  01  Lincoln  s 
admirers,  including  William  Butler,  \\  ll- 
liam  Jayne— a  brother-in-law  of  Lyman 
Trumbull  and  still  living— Pascal  Enos. 
Benjamin    F.     Irwin,    John    Cassidy    ana 

others,     junnediaiclv    alter    the    fapiJIlgneM 

meeting  had  signed  and  delivered  to  Lin- 
coln   a    written    appeal    urging    him,     as  | 
Irwin  afterward  wrote,   lo  "follow   Doug- 
las .until    he   had    run    him    into    his   hole  I 
or  made   him   cry    'Enough.'  "     Behey:ng  \ 
that   Douglas   was  now  on   the  run   tnese  i 
friends,    had    they    been   consulted     wpuia 
have   insisted   that  Lincoln  should  follow 
up  U\>:  advantage. 

According   to  Mr.   Herndon  and    ilie   u-  • 
rious   witnesses  already   named.   Mr    Lin- 
coin  declared   that   dining   the   Peoria   in-  I 
terview    Douglas    had    complimented    him 
very    highly    on    his    skill    and    ability    m  | 
debate,   'rsisting    that   Lincoln   had   given 
him  more  trouble  on  the  territorial  ques- 
tion   than    all    the    United    States    Senate  ' 
combined.       On     the     day     following     Hie 
Peoria    debate    both    contestants   were   at  I 


the  Town  of  La  con,  where  they  had  been  , 
billed    for    speeches,    but    the    agreement  i 
of  the  day  before  was  carefully  withheld  i 
from    their    respective    friends    and    both 
declined  to  speak— Douglas  on  account  o£ 
hoarseness    and    Lincoln    very    magnani- 
mously  declining   to    "take  advantage   of 
Judge      Douglas'       indisposition.  inat 

evening  they  separated,  Lincoln  setting 
out  for  Springfield  and  Douglas  retrac- 
ing his  steps  to   Chicago. 

\  -  few  days  after  the  separation  at 
Lacon  Mr.  Lincoln  was  amazed  to  learn 
that,  instead  of  repairing  at  once  to  his 
home,  Douglas  had  digressed  from  the 
direct  .route  thither  in  order  to  stop  at 
Princeton  where,  in  violation  of  his 
1  agreement,  he  had  seen  fit  to  address 
<  the  people,  holding  a  joint  debate  with 
!  Owen  Lovejoy.  John  H.  Bryant,  a  broth- 
er of  the  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
was  present  and  heard  both  speeches. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Herndon,  which  ies 
I  before  me  as  I  write,  he  reports  that 
"Douglas  spoke  first  one-half  hour  and 
was  answered  by  Lovejoy  one-half  hour 
when  Douglas  talked  till  dark  against 
time,  giving  no  opportunity  for  reply. 
The  only  excuse  ever  offered  by  the 
friends  of  Senator  Douglas  for  his  con- 
duct In  thus  ignoring  his  agreement  with 
Mr  Lincoln  was  that  Lovejoy  bantered 
and  badgered  him  Into  the  encounter. 
What  Mr.  Lincoln's  real  feelings  were 
we  can  not  at  this  time  very  accurately 
stat*,  for  he  very  prudently  refrained 
from  any  public  allusion  to  the  Incident. 
In  later  years  he  and  Douglas  again  met 
in  joint  debate  on  the  stump,  but,  al- 
though their  contests  were  conducted 
with  becoming  courtesy  and  mutual  re- 
spect for  each  other's  rights,  therefis 
little  doubt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ever 
afterwards  more  or  less  distrustful  of 
propositions    emanating    from    the    Little 

Peoria  Speech,  Preserved. 

The  speech  at  Springfield,  as  delivered 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  not  published,  but 
the  one  at  Peoria  has  been  preserved, 
for  in  this  instance  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the 
pains  to  write  it  out  word  for  word 
"Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of 
man's  nature,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  burst 
of  patriotic  fervor.  "Opposition  to  it  In 
his  love  of  justice.  These  principles  are 
an  eternal  antagonism  and  when  brought 
into  collision  so  fiercely  as  slavery  ex- 
tension hrings  them  shocks  and  throes 
and  convulsions  must  ceaselessly  fol- 
low. Repeal  the  Missouri  compromise, 
reor-ai  all  compromises,  repeal  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  repeal  all  past 
historv,  you  still  can  not  repeal  human 
nature'  It  will  still  be  the  abundance  of 
man's  heart  that  slavery  extension  Is 
wrong,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  ma 
heart  his  mouth  will  continue  to  speak. 

No  wonder  the  multitude  who  looked 
up  into  that  earnest  and  deeply  thought- 
ful face  and  listened  to  the  speaker's 
impassioned  appeal,  "backed  wUh^ 
wrath,"  returned  each  to  his  private 
home  serious,  concerned  and  determined 
in  purpose.  Many  were  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  and  truth  of  the  speaker 
prophecy,  but  not  one  came  away  into 
whose  heart  and  mind  he  had  not  driven 
deep  that  great  and  solemn  truth  that 
"no  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  an- 
other without  that  other's  consent."  Two 
years    more    and    the    campaign    of    ISoU 

had  rolled  around.      JESSE  W.  WEIK". 


THE  CAMPAIGN   OF   1858. 


It  Introduced  Lincoln  to  the  People  of  Bis 
Country— The  Convention  of  18G0. 

The  mistake  has  often  been  made  that 
Lincoln  was  chosen  to  make  the  race  for 
the  Illinois  senatorship  in  1858  without 
full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  his 
ability  as  a  thinker  and  politician.  In 
fact,  some  writers  and  speakers  have 
treated  this  period  in  his  career  as  if  it 
were  the  result  of  a  sort  of  lucky  acci- 
dent. No  mistake  could  be  more  vital 
than  this  in  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  just 
and  accurate  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life 
and  character. 

When  he  was  selected  as  the  best  man 
to  pit  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  known  to  the  people 
of  Illinois  as  a  man  of  commanding 
powers.  His  friends  had  no  misgivings 
that  he  would  fail  in  the  effective  advo- 


LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS  IN  1858. 

cacy  of  the  cause  that  he  represented. 
During  the  years  that  he  had  been  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  state  he  had 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
hold  he  had  got  upon  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  voters.  He  was  believed 
to  be  pre-eminently  fitted  to  battle  with 
Douglas  concerning  questions  then  of 
current  issue,  and  in  truth  no  other  can- 
didate was  thought  of  at  all. 

The  event  justified  the  faith  that  was 
reposed  in  Lincoln,  for  his  speeches  in 
the  famous  joint  debate  attracted  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  entire  country 
early  in  the  campaign.  His  aim  seemed 
to  be  to  make  the  issues  of  the  times  so 
clear  that  they  could  be  comprehended 
by  the  most  untrained  mentality,  and  in 
that  chief  requisite  to  political  oratory  of 
a  high  class  his  speeches  were  pre-emi- 
nent. In  their  logic  and  their  language 
nothing  was  left  to  be  desired.  Lincoln 
said  of  these  addresses,  "I  do  not  seek 
applause,  or  to  amuse  the  people,  but  to 
convince  them." 

It  was  by  reason  of  his  clear  and  forci- 
ble presentation  of  his  views  during  that 
campaign  that  his  name  was  not  an  un- 
known one  when  it  was  presented  to  tjie 
Chicago  convention  of  1860.  He  had  al- 
ready won  fame  as  one  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  foremost  of  the  anti- 
slavery  champions.  The  idea  that  he 
was  nominated  over  Seward  and  Chase 
because  he  was  unknown,  that  he  was  a 
"dark  horse"  in  the  present  acceptance 
of  the  term,  is  erroneous. 

On  the  first  ballot  but  one  candidate 
had  more  votes  than  Lincoln;  on  the  sec- 
ond he  was  but  3J  votes  behind  the  lead- 
er; on  the  third  he  was  a  winner  by 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote.  It  is  true 
that  some  "trading"  had  been  done  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  result,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  sooner  or  later  it  would 
have  been  accomplished  without  trad- 
ing, for  he  was  logically  the  only  avail- 
able man.  C.  T.  Allinq. 


The  Senate,  Jibe  Lincoln  and  the  People 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  good  enough  for  the  United  States 
senate. 

At  least  that  was  the  decision  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois. 

The  poople  of  Illinois  thought  Lincoln  would  make  a  good  senator. 
After  listening  to  a  joint  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  they  took  a  vote  on  which  was  the  better  man.  Lincoln  had 
4000  more  votes  than  Douglas. 

But  the  legislature  elected  Douglas. 

Two  years  later  Dauglas  held  Lincoln's  hat  while  the  latter  was 
Inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  had  decided  that  he  was  good  enough  for  senator; 
then  they  decided  that  he  was  good  enough  to  be  president.  And  it  is 
now  agreed  that  the  nation  never  had  a  greater  president. 

And  yet  men  like  Elihu  Root  and  the  president  of  the  Republican 
club  in  New  York  say  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  choose 
United  States  seuators. 


- 


